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=x k * Watch the \box-effice returns when this 


/ most famous of all Roberts, Johnson & 
f an Rand brands returns for another record- 
Wreaking run! The -historic integrity of 
this Name in Footwear dates back almost 
half a century. And because America 
has a habit of recognizing a good per- 
formance, we believe STAR BRAND 
is likely to be the buy-word of many of 


your customers in the days to come. 


STAR BRAND...a good shoe to know 





. .a good brand to carry...a good name 
to keep in mind when unlimited quanti- 


ties of ALL brands are again available! 
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DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY + ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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Nettleton Algonquin Hand-Sewn on the Stamford Last 


Full leather lined; full double sole. A handsome oxford 
typifying the choracteristically flawless detailing of fine hand 
craftsmanship, and the distinctive Continental design which 

has won acceptance for town and country wear. 


Lhe Ulhmile wi Quality 


Their sights ever set for the ultimate in quality, the 
nation’s foremost makers of high grade men’s shoes 
have long preferred Tandrite Calf... for its hand- 
some appearance... pliant sturdiness . . . outstand- 
ing supremacy in Color and Finish. 


Tandrite Calf is one of the important reasons why 
fine shoes are fine. 


E. HUBSCHMAN & SONS, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CHESTER BOWLES, 0.P.A. Ad- 
ministrator, told the New Council of 
‘American Business: 

“The country needs your crusad- 
ing point of view. American busi- 
ness needs it. You have undertaken 
to reverse the pressure group slogan 
of a certain section of business—the 
slogan which says that whatever is 
good for business simply must be 
good for the country. As business- 
men, you believe that only what is 
obviously good for the country as a 
whole can bring lasting benefit to 
business .. . 


“The hopes of the world rest on 
us to provide leadership in the pres- 
ent crisis. Ours are unparalleled re- 
sources and productive power. Ours 
is the tradition of freedom—free- 
dom not for the few but for all. If 
free men here in America should 
fail, where can free men anywhere 
succeed ? 

“The world is looking to us to 
build a society in which there are 
jobs and opportunity for all who 
seek them, a society whose abun- 
dance is not denied to anyone what- 
ever his race, color, creed or eco- 
nomic status. It is only a society 
dedicated internally to the principle 
of live and help live that can take 
the lead in establishing the same 
principle of live and help live in 
international affairs. 

“Ours is a great and urgent re- 
sponsibility. Time is running short. 
At home and abroad the forces of 
misunderstanding, of ignorant 
greed, of fear and conflict are 
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mounting swiftly. These forces 
must be checked and reversed be- 


fore it is too late.” 
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—A New Year is just beginning. . . . 


—A year of daring adventure, of 
opportunity, but at the same time 
a severe test of our initiative, 
courage and ability to cope with 
and adjust ourselves to a new and 
changing era. 

—lIn spite of the hazards that are 
ahead of us our industry is bound 
to surge forward and prosper 
mightily. 

—So... fo our thousands of friends 
in all branches of the shoe, 
leather and allied industries we 
of the Recorder staff extend 
heartiest best wishes for this New 
Year of 1946. 


President 





SAUL COHN, president of City 
Stores Company, New York, speak- 
ing before the Boston Conference 
on Distribution, on “Price-Making 
As A Democratic Objective,” said: 

“Price-making is one of the main 
yardsticks of economic liberty. Dis- 
tribution has not yet fully under- 
stood its place in this connection, 
nor has it adequately assumed its 
function. Price-making is carrying 
out the most serious obligation put 
upon the retailer by his customer, 
since he is the customer's purchas- 
ing agent. The time will arrive 


when price-making will be more ol 
a joint function between the manu 
facturer and his outlet. Retailer» 
know what the customer wants and 
at what levels the customer will 
buy. The forces in the market are 
driving groups of retailers to inte- 
grate their buying, within the basic 
spirit of present legislation, and 
the future will see more goods 
bought on a cost-plus basis. 

“In an attempt to participate in 
price-making, group-buying, coop- 
erative distribution and centralized 
promotion will become more im- 


portant. In this way we can ulti- 
mately bring goods to people at a 
price consistent with their ability 
to pay. There is no difference be- 
tween paying a worker $20 of 
money for $30 worth of work, and 
selling him $20 worth of goods for 
$30 worth of money. The way in 
which he loses his wages is un- 
important—whether he gets less pay 
than he should or less goods for 
his money. 

“Price-making can be influenced 
by active cooperation between the 
retailer and his vendors, i.e., the 
avoidance of the wastes involved 
in the problems of sizing, stand- 
ardization of products, transporta- 
tion and need of decentralization, 
and in the wastages created by re- 
turn of goods to stores by custom- 
ers and the return of goods by 
stores to manufacturers.” 


— * _ 
GALLENKAMP’S of Seattle, Wash., 


have been using some very effec- 
tive ads which are built around 
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witty little ditties, designed to catch 
the interest and attention of the 
young modern of today. There’s a 
new one each week, eagerly awaited 
by those getting their shoppers’ edi- 
tion of the press. We'll quote just 
a few to give you the idea: 


“Poor Peggy had no sex appeal 
No boy friends cared to call. 
She bought a pair of GallenKamp’s 
That’s all, brother, that’s all.” 


“A guy. from Guadalcanal, 
Gave a glance at a gal they call Sel, 
She was sweet as you choose 
In her GallenKamp shoes. 
So he married this glamorous gal.” 
* . o 


“You needn’t be a lonely droop, 
You needn’t be a stick, 

Just get those stylish GallenKamps 
And you'll be a chic chick.” 


o om * 
“Young Harry still can’t figure why 
His heart beats like a hammer, 
But Mary’s GallenKamp’s, you see, 
Are nine-tenths of her glamour.” 


* * o 


RAYMOND C. LEONARD, shoe 


buyer at Cleland-Simpson Co., 
Scranton, Pa., says: 

“Many merchants are now enjoy- 
ing an extremely high rate of stock 
turnover and fine profits, but often 
this is at the expense of the reserve 
fund which should be maintained 
to bring stocks up to normal, when 
present conditions change. There 
is a strong temptation to regard 
cash surpluses as profits where ac- 
tually only a small part of them are 
such. 

“Then, too, shoe stores are now 
doing business with markdowns 
ranging from nothing to four per 
cent. When merchandise becomes 
plentiful and the public more dis- 
criminating, markdowns will have 
to be doubled. These and similar 
considerations mean that many new 
stores will be forced out of business. 
More capital will have to be em- 
ployed to finance less business. If 
war veterans start in on a shoe- 
string, it won't be long before 
changed conditions wipe them out. 
The same holds true for other busi- 
nessmen who operate with resources 
inadequate to their volume of busi- 
ness.” 


H. N. FISCH of H. J. Justin & Sons, 
Fort Worth, Texas, says: 

“Think twice before you actually 
throw overboard your present 
source of supply—for some fancied 
or real wrong done you during the 
trying war years. 

“Suppliers, with few exceptions, 
have dealt fairly and impartially 
with their customers. In most cases 
a complete record of purchases will 
reveal that deliveries as a whole ex- 
ceeded the average-of pre-war years. 
This, in spite of the fact that the 
manufacturer or supplier was be- 
deviled by shortages of material 
and labor and the necessity of keep- 
ing the armed forces supplied. Add 


your totals before you complain— 
and what is to be gained? Your 
new choice may have done no bet- 
ter by you. Throw away your little 
‘Black Book’ which was born in 
iniquity, for you have an intangible 
investment in your present brands 
that is worth far more than their 
few shortcomings in the post-war 
years. 

“Change where you know a 
change is warranted, justified and 
beneficial, but ‘Think Twice’ and 
don’t cut off your nose to spite your 
face, as the old lady in the shoe 
would say.” 

* * . 
JEROME A. ALTSCHUL of Julius 
Altschul, Inc., Brooklyn, New York, 
has just returned from a flying busi- 


ness trip to Detroit, Chicago and 
through Wisconsin. He says: 


“Things sure are humming out 
there and the crying need is for 
more shoes, everywhere. Invento- 
ries are very low—almost nil—and 
yet the demand continues, undimin- 
ished. Dropping of governmental 
shoe rationing has relieved mer- 
chants of record keeping and a sales 
ritual which was more irksome to 
the customer than it was to the mer- 
chant; but actually, merchandise is 
so scarce that dealers have had to 
devise means of rationing their own 
sales. 

“Merchants look forward to the 
acceleration of deliveries and in- 
creased shipments and then the shoe 
industry will hit its stride.” 


. 7 * 
LIEUT. ROSCOE M. BLOSS, assis- 
tant information officer for Selective 
Service System, says: 

“The rapidity and smoothness 
with which veterans of World War 
II are reemployed depends largely 
on the willingness of industry to 
take its war veteran employees 
back.” 

Employers in the shoe trade are 
cooperating patriotically in this 
vitally important work. But it isn’t 
enough merely to take back former 
employees returning from service. 
Millions of other veterans, some of 
them handicapped by minor dis- 
abilities, will need jobs, too. When- 
ever you find it possible to do so 
xa one of these men a chance. 
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“They're so darned comfortable, | hate to wear ‘em out." 
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AN important step toward making the Balanced Pro- 
gram for Shoes an actuality was taken at the recent 
meeting of the executive committee representing the 
various segments of the industry, when recommenda- 
tions for definite action aimed toward the accomplish- 
ment of the objectives were approved. 


The committee appears to have faced the practical 
problems connected with the task assigned to it in a 
realistic way and wisely concluded that if the plan is to 
produce the advantages envisioned at its inception, 
’ the real job will consist mainly of finding ways and 
means to increase the consumption and sale of shoes in 
the post-war period. That this is a desirable and prac- 
tical undertaking is something on which everyone in the 
industry can readily agree. 


The committee urges manufacturers to point their 
planning toward increased volume during historically 
dull seasons and advises retailers to build up the valleys 
in their volume of sales while maintaining maximum 
sales during peak periods. For this purpose they are 
asked to build a specific advertising, display, promo- 
tion and publicity program to produce greater consumer 
interest and increase business during the months when 
it might normally ease off. 


While manufacturers are advised to develop new 
styles, patterns and materials for promotion during the 
quiét periods, the committee recognizes by implication 
and by the emphasis it places on advertising, both at 
the manufacturing and retail levels, that the purposes 
of the program could hardly be realized simply by 
bringing out a steady succession of new styles and ask- 
ing retailers and public to change their buying habits 
so as to absorb them as rapidly as they appear. If the 
Balanced Program is to -ucceed, something far more 


fundamental must first be accomplished and that some- ¢ 


thing involves a change in the thinking of the retailer 
and the public relative to the uses, needs and importance 
of footwear. 


People must be taught not only to attach a higher 
importance to shoes, but also to think less of them in 
terms of seasonal necessities and more as something 
that calls for relatively frequent replacement and re- 
plenishment, for reasons of comfort, satisfaction, health 
and pride-in-appearance. That sounds like a large order, 
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Balanced Program Calls for Salesmanship 


put it really should not be so difficult. As a matter of 
fact consumers have begun to think of shoes more in 
that way than they formerly did, partly because many 
people have had more money available for shoe pur- 
chases and partly because the scarcity and rationing of 
shoes have tended to make the public decidedly more 
shoe conscious. 


The retailer also has become less seasonally-minded 
because the scarcity of shoes has made him willing and 
eager to buy them whenever he could obtain them, re- 
gardless of season. The Balanced Program therefore 
presents no insuperable difficulties of accomplishment 
as long as the present level of purchasing power is main- 
tained, in combination with a backlog of demand re- 
sulting from depleted stocks of shoes, both in the homes 
of consumers and on the shelves of retail stores. The 
real test will come when the stocks of consumers and 
retailers have been rebuilt to a more normal level, and 
when peacetime conditions will probably have resulted 
in a somewhat lower level of average consumer pur- 
chasing power. Then, instead of worrying about where 
to get shoes to rebuild depleted stocks and satisfy their 
customers, retailers will again be confronted with the 
question of how to persuade the customers to buy 
more pairs. 

Simplified to that degree, the real problerh of the 
future will be how to keep shoe sales up to their war- 
time peak or lift them to an even higher level after the 
stimulus of easy money has been removed and starved 
shoe wardrobes have been replenished. It is clear that 
new methods of sales promotion, more intelligently 
planned and more intensively pursued than those the 
industry has relied on heretofore, will be required. 
They appear most likely to be found in a combination 
of better advertising, more effective merchandise dis- 
play and more productive salesmanship at the fitting 
stool. All these activities have been carried on through 
the war period, but in many instances their efficiency 
has dropped way below normal. Never have their maxi- 
mum pessibilities been realized. To make them more 
effective than ever before is the definite challenge shoe 
people must face at the beginning of this first full year 
of peace, if the Balanced Program is to succeed and 
if the shoe business is to continue to enjoy a high level 


of prosperity. 





]F we were naming seasons and years by trends in shoe 
styles we should call 1946 “the year of low heels:” More 
shoes with ‘heels under one inch in height will be in the 
market than have ever been seen before. Manufacturers 
of youthful style shoes have been making shoes on very 


low heels for several seasons. It was natural for them to 


take up the idea first. 

This year, however, manufacturers of all types of shoes, 
including many conservative houses, are introducing 7/8 
and 6/8 heels into their Spring lines. Some are making a 
full line of such shoes; others are introducing only one or 
two patterns on these heels. But, whether one or many, 
the important fact is their presence in these lines. 

The variety of patterns and types on these heels will 
make it possible to fit every type of foot, customer and 
need. There are mannish tailored types on welts or mock 
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Top: Pretty light looking Summer sandal. W alk-Over, 
Geo. E. Keith. Center: Many purpose asymmetric 
sandal. Rhythm Step, Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle. 


Bottom: Striking example of trend. to closed vamps. 
Note full mock welt on 7/8 wedge heel. Very young 
and swagger for tweed suit. DeLiso Debs, Samuels. 


welts, many purpose shoes, casuals and dressy patterns. 
Although the last-named are less prominent, the number of 
lower heels seen at the opening of the Metropolitan Opera 
season points to a definite tendency in the direction of 
dressy shoes on low heels. One manufacturer has started 
a factory to make nothing but low heels, ranging from 
casual to dressy types. Although his heels are over 8/8 
in height, the idea of building an entire line on low heels 
shows the changed thinking regarding heel heights. 
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“IN time of open shoes prepare for closed ones,” might ; 
be the motto of style leaders in the shoe industry. Next 
Spring and Summer may be expected to see the peak 
in the popularity of opened-up shoes. By the end of 
next Summer we should expect to find more closed 
shoes in all types. There has been an increasing plea 
for such shoes, coming to manufacturers via retailers. 
It, too, will have begun to have an effect on style think- 
ing. 

The fact, however, that this style has carried over 
into Winter shoes and that it is going into a second 


Left: Open back and small toe opening, con- 
struction vamp cutouts and opened-up inside 
shank, make an open-and-closed shoe for Spring. 
A Flirtation shoe by Henry B. Rosenthal. 


Right: Essentially a very open shoe, this ankle 
strap foreshadows, in its higher riding sides. a 
new silhouette of “more shoe on the foot,” a 
coming style trend. A Mademoiselle by Carlisle. 
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Summer is the strongest proof of the popularity of this 
treatment. Many causes have probably contributed to 
its success—the major one being, as usual with any 
style, its newness and its very feminine look. Shoe 
men, however, have recognized its saving of some mate- 
rials. In our judgment, it has had one very big point 
in its favor. During the years when novelty colors were 
forbidden, the opened-up shoe gave opportunity for 
variety, lightness and color contrast by showing large 
areas of the foot. Now that colors are returning— 
slowly at present, to be sure—there is less need for this 


kind of relief. 


Already there is a counter trend well under way. You 
are seeing it in the closed toe, open back shoes; the 
ballet types, including low heel pumps; the closed back 
and, in some cases, closed toe, d'Orsay pumps. More 
and more, you should be seeing shoes marking the be- 
ginning of a more widespread return to closed patterns, 
transitional shoes like the ones illustrated. 
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How Research Helped Win 
the War... 


Contribution of United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation's Research 
Division a Striking Example of 
What Patient, Unremitting Study 
and Scientific Experimentation 
Contributed to Development of 
Weapons That Won Victory. 


CLIFFORD ROBERTS, 


Vice-president in charge of research 


for United Shoe Machinery Corporation. 


S$ PEAKING before the Massachusetts Bankers Associa- 
tion, recently, Clifford Roberts, vice-president in charge 
of research for United Shoe Machinery Corporation, paid 
tribute to the part that research by American scientists 
played in the development of superior weapons, munitions 
and equipment for the United States Army and Navy. He 
cited as an example the work of the Research Division of 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation. Mr. Roberts said, 
in part: 

“The United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Research 
Division, is probably one of the oldest in the United States, 
because its history can be traced back to 1846 and to 
Elias Howe and his sewing machine. 

“Much water has flowed over the research dam since 
those trial-by-error days, and many changes in thinking 
have taken place. However, one important fact has not 
changed in our corporation for many years—much longer 
than I have been with the company—and that is some 17 
years. That is our top management’s attitude toward 
research. 

“If we have been able to do our share in this war, that 
general attitude must receive its share of credit. I empha- 
size this corporation philosophy because I know many 
directors of research who spend most of their time selling 
research to top management. This is not a problem in our 
organization. 

“We have in our Research Division some 600 people— 
shoemakers, chemists, physicists, biologists, mathemati- 
cians, metallurgists, mechanical engineers, electronic engi- 
neers, machinists, technicians and a large number of men 
with ideas, the most prolific of which we classify as inven- 
tors. Thanks to management policy we are well equipped 
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with laboratory facilities, probably as well equipped as 
any laboratory in the country. 

“We are a team composed of members of a number of 
sciences and aim to play ball together instead of as indi- 
viduals. 

“In January, 1941, 11 months before Pearl Harbor, we 
undertook our first job for the Army Air Forces. This was 
our introduction into research and development for war. 

“Probably this Air Force subject is worth talking about 
from a variety of angles. At Wright Field’s request we went 
out there and were told that they would like a Twin .50 
Cal. Power-Operated Tail Mount for the B-17-E Plane. At 
that time, the only equipment available was a hand-held 
and operated Twin .50 Cal. and when this gun was turned 
so that it hit the air stream of the plane, only a Hercules 
could hold it and his aiming was poor; in fact, he just 
couldn’t point the gun at all accurately except dead astern. 
After thinking it over a little, we guessed we could design 
a hydraulic power-operated device that would overcome this 
trouble and said so. The next problem was the subject of 
finance, or how were they going to pay for it—a subject 
right down your alley. 

“We were told to go home, estimate how much it would 
cost to do the job which we thought we could do, but were 
not sure we could, submit a quotation for doing it, post 
a bond of 20 per cent against proper fulfillment and we 
would be given a contract. If we were successful we would 
be paid in full; if we failed we forfeited our bond. Know- 
ing the reception we would get from management if we 
brought this back as a proposal, we suggested to the Air 
Forces that their proposed contract would hardly be ac- 

[TURN TO PAGE 68, PLEASE] 
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“Sultry Blonde” from Head to Toe 


by BETH HOLLINGER 






Casual shoes of Domoc leather in 
“Sultry Blonde”, with wedged 
heels and stitched trimming co- 
ordinated with string gloves and 
matching hat, both with that hand- 
made look. Part of Town and 
‘County promotion, as described. 













Matching bags and belts also in ©lor Dominates Promotion of Casual Spring Shoes and Acces- 


ll ee Town and sories; Neutrals Are Favored for Coordination with Resort 


patterns with no ornamentation 


except gold initials, fine stitching. Play Clothes and Tailored Spring Suits in Navy or Brown 















THERE will be two major ways of coordinating acces- 
sories this Spring. In the December 15th Recorper, 
blending and contrasting of materials and colors were 
discussed. Here is shown an example of the one-color 
theme for casuals. 









Due to shortages of materials, it will be difficult to 
match accessory colors exactly in the dressier types of 







costumes, but in casuals, where fashions are simple in 
design, coordination depends largely on color matching 
or harmonizing. Town and Country has recognized this 
need for color coordination and has done a complete 
job in casual shoes, belts, gloves, bags, and hats—all in 
the one “Sultry Blonde” color. This is part of their 
program to feature one color for each promotion period. 












Blonde tones are the outstanding neutrals of this re- 






sort season. They coordinate attractively with popular 
[TURN TO PAGE 80, PLEASE] 
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: Gay floral print to brighten 
household tasks. Pippins by 
Meltzer, distributed by 
Gerda Footwear. 


Left: Smartly styled sling 
in black satin with gold 


trimming, for most in- 


Right: Both comfort and 
style in satin striped san- 
dal from Eileen Casuals. 


Below: Sturdy and com- 
fortable “Summer Caper” 
by Consolidated Slipper, in 
capeskin of contrasting col- 
ors and gaily printed liniay 


Above: Warm and attrac- 
tive for lounging and 
traveling, this “Dumb 
Bunny” silver fox scuff 
by Sambros, Hollywood. 


spotted sandal. J. Mackey. . 





f Above: Hostess glitter in se- 
7 = quin-trimmed mule from Jerro. 


{ & 


Right: Pretty hand - painted 
scuff to complete negligee 
ensemble. By Desco. 


RING UP MORE SALES 
WITH SLIPPERS... 


asin the Christmas buying spree on indoor footwear is over, A. 
there is still a large market for slippers and home casuals. Janu- 
ary, February and March are important Winter months when a 
great deal of time is spent indoors, and just as women have dif- 
ferent shoes for different outdoor occasions, so the new concept 
of building an indoor shoe wardrobe is gaining in importance. 
Manufacturers, more than ever, are producing varied and high- jpove: Cozy and comfy 
styled slippers to meet every indoor occasion. For early morning, for after bath and 
for after bath, for afternoon lounging, for housework, F pwn e phy a x * 
for evening hostess wear—there are indoor casuals for | Berence. = ~" y, 
every moment of the day. By taking this footwear out y 
[TURN TO PAGE 77, PLEASE] 


January, February, June or 

July — You Can Sell ‘Em the 

Whole Year Round, and the Ward- 

Right: “Pert,” footlight AQ robe Idea, Stressing Use and Occasion, 
favorite ‘round the clock. Is a Good Promotion Theme to Build Sales 


la eoeet tuk too. on These Colorful New Indoor Casuals. 
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View of the shoe salon at Schuneman’s. Walls are in green and yellow; yellow, green 
and gray form color scheme of the department. Note interesting outline of right wall. 


Individual Shops Promote 
Specialized Selling 


“Y OU’LL have to see it yourself to believe our new 
Shoe Salon could be so charming in its new coloring 
and decorating; so inviting with its smart comfortable 
furniture and fixtures so streamlined.” 

Thus began a full-page advertisement announcing 
the remodelling of the shoe salon in Schuneman’s, large 
Saint Paul department store. The advertisement was 
broken away to show a section of the department and 
had sketches of the four separate shops within the shop, 
on a deep maroon border which all but surrounded 
the advertisement. 

The new department is something to see! Three col- 
ors—yellow, green, and gray—set the decorative note. 
The deep green coloring of the carpet is caught up in 
divans and low love-seats, and is accented by soft yel- 
low in other pieces of furniture placed about the sec- 
tion., There are full-length mirrors which allow women 
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to see the new shoes in relation to the whole costume. 

Walls are covered with wallpaper in greens and yel- 
lows. Shadow boxes have soft yellow backgrounds, 
against which dark shoes stand out well. The fixtures 
for shoe display are of lucite. Leather covered ash 
trays are placed near comfortable couches or deep 
chairs. Fixtures and wood are blonde. 

Located on the street floor, at one side of a main 
street entrance, the department is easily accessible. The 
location also affords opportunity for displays along 
a traffic lane. Counter cases are placed along this lane 
to outline the department and to bring a large stock 
under the eyes of those who visit the store. Lighting 
of the department, including cases and shadow boxes, 
is fluorescent. 

Although the department has a one-room effect, stock 
is arranged behind outlining walls so as to divide the 
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' vides for a more specialized method of selling. 
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room into several individual shops, an idea that pro- 


In a shop for play shoes shadow boxes form a back- 
ground above a built-in wall seat covered with brocaded 
gray upholstery. Other seats are arranged to form an 
outline for the section. At the front a low unit with 
padded yellow leather front shows play shoes on two 
levels of shelves. The shelves are lighted from beneath 
by fluorescent lighting under frosted glass. This shop 
forms a right angle to the other shop space and ‘in- 
creases the spacious appearance of the department. 

This shop is very popular. Since it was opened as a 
special shop, sales of play shoes have shown a remark- 
able increase. 

At one end of the department is a children’s section. 
This has a built-in wall seat which follows a curved 
line around the entire section. In the center, the wall 
is broken by a deep, low shadow box in which are ar- 
ranged toys and other items to give atmosphere to 

[TURN TO PAGE 77, PLEASE! 


Schuneman's in St. Paul, Minn., Uses Outlining Walls 
to Divide Its Shoe Salon into Separate Individual 
Sections for Various Types of Merchandise Carried. 
Play Shoes, Children's Footwear and Teen-Age Lines 
Are All in Distinct Sections of the Department. 


Above, right: The ad which appeared in color in St. Paul papers announcing the 
opening of the department. Right: Shoes and bags were teamed in a successful 
promotion. Below: Another view of the attractive shoe salon at Schuneman’s. 




































Two views of the children’s shoe department at 
Martin’s, Brooklyn, New York. Left: An inviting 
entrance to the department is achieved through the 
use of a curved wall with attractive shadow boxes and 
the figures on display at the left. Below: A raised 
platform at rear facilitates fitting of the very young. 


Unusual Decor 
In Youth Section 


TO have a better position, at least 


not be at the rear of everything, 
might be the wish of any buyer of 
children’s shoes. To be at the front 
door of a most unusual shop for 
young people, however, is beyond 
the wildest hopes of most. Yet at 
the opening of the Fourth Floor for 
Young America by Martin’s, 501 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
Max Wieber, buyer of children’s 
shoes, in just such a position. 

The children’s shoe department 
has the front position on a floor 
that coordinates merchandising of 
apparel from babes to teen-age. The 
curved wall at the right of the ele- 
vator, with illuminated scenes from 
fairy tales, lures the shopper to this 
department. The lighting and color 
harmonize with the atmosphere of 
the entire floor which is dedicated 
to youth. At the same time, there 
is a certain privacy that sets off the 
shoe section as a shop—a unique 
shop with chairs of varying heights 
and a stage whereon “his majesty, 
the baby” may sit for a scientific 
fitting. 

Mr. Wieber, who began his career 
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as a chiropodist, loves children and 
knows how to handle them. For 
years he has been thinking of bet- 
ter ways of selling shoes so that the 
child may go into adulthood with 
the perfect foot with which it is 
born. 

The department is divided into 
two sections, because girls of teen- 
age prefer to have a shop apart 
from small children. The division 
planned for the younger customers 
merits attention. The arrangement 
is calculated to facilitate the fitting 
of young children properly as in- 
stanced by a stage built four feet 
above the floor to enable salespeo- 
ple to fit the very young children 
more easily. A miniature stairway 
leads to the elevated floor. 

For older children chairs scaled 
to varying sizes are arranged 
around the walls of the shop. All 
stock is concealed. The decorations 
are few, but such as would appeal 
to the youthful-mind. For example, 
stylized swinging cradles hold chil- 
dren’s shoes, while helping to sep- 
arate the shop from the teen sec- 
tion. 


A cardinal principle with Mr. 
Wieber is, “Do not look at the size 
which the child is wearing.” Em- 
phasis is placed on examining the 
foot. The old shoe may have been 
wrong, or the child may have out- 
grown it. Another rule is not to fit 
on the mother’s sayso. This shop 
does not like to sell shoes without 
fitting the child and will not do so 
unless the emergency is serious. In 
the event the child cannot be 
brought to the store, the clerk is 
advised to allow one-half size for 
every three months. 

Every fitting by a clerk is 
checked. An X-ray machine is used 
in case of doubt. A record is kept 
of each fitting with notation of any- 
thing wrong. In cases of abnor- 
mality, the mother is sent for ad- 
vice to a proper doctor or ortho- 
pedic authority. 

Mr. Wieber says that one should 
never worry about a shoe that is 
too long for a child. Improper 
width permitting the foot to slip is 
the source of danger. As for fitting 
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Industry Faces Period of (Opportunity 
And of Grave 
Responsibility 


Freedom of Enterprise with Steady Rise 
in American Standard of Living and Se- 
curity in Right to Work Held Essential 


by IRA MOSHER 


Chairman of the Board, National 
Association of Manufacturers 


My year as president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers has given me opportunity to appraise the 
thinking of a large cross-section of the nation’s industrial 
leaders. More than anything else, I have been impressed 
with their faith in the future of America. It is an active, 
aggressive faith—the kind that will inevitably be out in 
front in shaping the destiny of the nation ‘n the years 
ahead. It is, in fact, the faith of inspired leadership that 
knows its goals and its responsibilities, and is confident 
of its ability to deliver the goods. 

There thus is real reason for elation for’ all those who 
cherish the American way of life and all of its freedoms. 
If we look back but a few years, we see an industry which 
had been battered by a great depression and then exposed 
to an hostile bureaucracy which eroded its responsibilities 
and laid siege to the basic principles on which its freedom 
rested. We all remember too well the constant efforts to 
smear the integrity, vision and ability of industrial leader- 
ship. And we all know too well how successful those efforts 
were—how great numbers of the American people did lose 
faith in this leadership—and how a cyclical depression 
turned into a state of economic stagnation that many 
thought would be permanent. 

The war shook this nation out of its economic lethargy 
and its misguided ways. The ability, vision and courage 
of industrial leadership were again recognized, and were 
called upon for a mighty effort by a people face to face 
with the issue of survival. The character of response is 
the story of wartime production, which needs no re-telling 
here. It is the message for the future that we are concerned 
with now. 


#0 


IRA MOSHER 


During the war, the government had to spend in unprece- 
dented amounts and did. No true American kicked about 
that. We were spending to save the lives of those who were 
doing the fighting for us—not to mention our own collec- 
tive national neck. So the debt piled up, with bonds to 
match. All told, the government spent in our behalf some 
two hundred billions of dollars more than it took in through 
taxes. The savings of workers and all other Americans and 
of corporations are those two hundred billions of dollars 
—the bonds that we have not bought directly have been 
bought indirectly for us by banks and insurance com- 
panies. But it is all our saving—and our debt. 

It also is purchasing power, with but little for civilians 
to purchase resulting from its creation. Thus, the balance 
of pluses and minuses in the equation depends on vision. 
The shortsighted just see the purchasing power—and think 
it’s something we can’t have too much of. The farsighted 
see the debt with but little to purchase—and think it is 
time to stop. 

These government and labor leaders are shortsighted. 
They like the idea of more money floating around than 
there are goods to buy—they apparently think sincerely that 
it is the right kind of antidote for the unemployment which 
only they see in the offing. It does not seem to occur to 
them that the real antidote is full production, as soon as 
possible. So first they fumed and fussed at the thought 
that wartime spending would have to stop at all—and were 
particularly morbid over the possibility that the spending 
would stop abruptly, should a second victory quickly fol- 
low the first. Then, they began casting around for a sub- 
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CANTILEVER 


SOLS 
$ 7* to $1075 


An old established name that means fine shoes today and a brilliant 


future tomorrow! 
Investigate the profit-side of Flexible CANTILEVER Shoes. 


It’s none too early to arrange for a CANTILEVER franchise. For 


details, write now. 


The Selby Shoe Company 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


ARCH PRESERVER~: ACTIVE MODERNS :- TRU-POISE+ STYL-EEZ 
Shoes | EASY GOERS - PHYSICAL CULTURE + GROUND GRIPPER + CANTILEVER 
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Sees Increased Supply 
Of Heavy Leather... 


Goatskin Outlook Likewise Immeasur- 
ably Brighter than It Appeared Last 
Summer, Though Supplies Will Continue 
to Be Far Below Normal. Little Improve- 
ment in Calf and White Kip Supply 


JOHN H. PATTERSON 


Economist for the National 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association 


JN a report submitted to the Board of Directors of Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers’ Association at their Decem- 
ber meeting, John H. Patterson, the association’s econo- 
mist, reviewed the current raw material situation as 
a background for a survey of the outlook for the early 
part of 1946. His study should be helpful to retailers, 
as well as manufacturers, in figuring 1946 business 
possibilities. Following is a condensed summary of his 
report: 


CATTLEHIDES. The U. S. production of cattlehide 
leather for 1945 approximated 23,500,000 hides as 
against 23,000,000 for 1944, notwithstanding the 500,- 
000 hides exported during the past year. Increased allo- 
cations of domestic hides to tanners are not fully re- 
flected in production because of decreased supplies of 
imported hides and manpower shortages in tanneries. 

Third quarter 1945 deliveries of cattlehide and kip 
side leather for civilian shoes were twice the 62,000,000 
feet estimated last July. The increase did not alleviate 
critical civilian shortages, however, because European 
countries received 14,000,000 feet of the increased 
amount. From December on, manufacturers should 
have approximately a hundred per cent more cattlehide 
and kip side leather available for civilian shoes than 
during the first or second quarters of 1945. A record- 
breaking number of cattle reported to be on feed and 
increased tanners’ inventories since V-J Day bode well 
for future hide supplies. 

Fourth quarter production of lighter bovine leathers 
will not show any substantial increase. Calf and whole 
kip leather available for civilian shoes in the fourth 
quarter will not exceed the amount available in the sec- 
ond quarter by more than 10 per cent. Military pro- 
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curement of garrison-type shoes is making a relatively 
heavy demand on the kip supply in comparison to mili- 
tary demands for heavier upper leather. Kip assess- 
ments, which have had to be reinstituted, call for the 
delivery of about 400,000 feet per month for military 
shoes. 

In the four years from 1936 to 1939 which we are 
more and more coming to regard as normal, the indus- 
try produced approximately 410,000,000 pairs of shoes 
annually consuming eighteen to nineteen million cattle- 
hides for all purposes. With an estimated production 
of twenty-four million hides for 1946, it is difficult to 
see how leather made from cattlehides can continue to 
remain critically scarce for any long period. Increased 
population might call for consumption of a million addi- 
tional hides annually if no substantial increase in the 
use of synthetics and other non-leather shoe material 
takes place. Even if shoe production attains a volume 
of 20 per cent in excess of prewar -production, the 
cattlehide leather available should be sufficient to meet 
all demands. 

The sole leather situation since V-J Day has not im- 
proved as much as was anticipated. There has been 
some delay in releasing military stockpiles. 


FOREIGN SUPPLIES. There is no prospect of im- 
porting any substantial quantity of foreign hides or 
skins. Imports of one type or grade of hide will be pos- 
sible only to the extent that they are offset by exports 
of other grades. In the case of cattlehides there is a 
virtual necessity for a net hide export. The present 
outlook is that our net exports will be roughly a million 
to a million and a quarter hides per year. Nevertheless, 
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THEY'VE SERVED (/ou WELL 
Ey) THOUGH UNSEEN @ 


“W artime restrictions kept them from 
travel in their regular territories, but 
they've been looking after your interests 


Al Joseph . : 
ore as inside men, handling your correspon- 


dence and expediting your orders. Soon 
“Al”, “Gene”, “Press” and “Frank” will 
be renewing old acquaintances in your 
store. You'll find them as willing and 


anxious to serve as ever. 


Press Jones Frank Eames 


_A (ondind Suaioy 


IS EXTENDED TO VISIT US AT THE 


Hetet Philadelphian 


Rooms 254-255 


wine MALS. RAL SHOW 


January I3 - 14 . 15 


Be Sure To See Our Display Of 
RUBBER AND CANVAS FOOTWEAR 


Also “Brute”? Work Shoes 


Available | en Canvas Rubber Footwear, Casual Shoes, Fishing 


Boots, Basket Ball Shoes, Men’s and Boys’ Work Shoes. 


ALEXANDER RUBBER COMPANY 


13-15 No. 4th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


The Largest and Foremost Eastern Distributors of Rubber and Canvas Footwear ee 
TRADE MARK 
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PLANNING for PROSPERITY Keynote 


CAL J. MENSCH 
Secretary 


J. H. GEIGER 
President 


PROGRAM 


Show Headquarters: Hotel Philadelphian, 
39th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sunday, January 13 


Starting at 9 A. M.: Registration and inspection of 
exhibits 


Monday, January 14 


Inspection of exhibits until noon 
Luncheon meeting: 12:30 P. M., Ballroom 
Meeting called to order by MASRA president 


Invocation by Louis J. Heim, pastor, Wesley Methodist 
Church, Philadelphia 


President's message: J. H. Geiger, MASRA president 


Address: George H. Johnson, president, Lit Brothers, 
Philadelphia 


Address: W. W. Stephenson, executive vice-president, 
National Shoe Manufacturers’ Association 


Questions and discussions invited 
MASRA announcements 
Election of MASRA directors 
Adjournment for continued inspection of exhibits 
Tuesday, January 15 
Inspection of exhibits until closing time 


LOUIS BENDHEIM 


Treasurer 


STANLEY BERGER 


Second vice-president 


THE trend of things to come in the shoe industry will 
be foremost in the minds of shoe men as retailers and 
manufacturers gather in Philadelphia for the 32nd An- 
nual Shoe Show and Meeting of the Middle Atlantic 
Shoe Retailers’ Association. 

The city of Philadelphia, a leading contender for the 
site of the United Nations Organization, again plays 
host to members of the shoe industry. A capacity num- 
ber of exhibitors will again display their lines at the 
Hotel Philadelphian in the three-day event that opens 
Sunday, Jan. 13, and continues through to Tuesday, 
Jan. 15. 

Stellar Luncheon Program 


The convention management committee, headed by 
J. H. Geiger, general chairman, has provided an out- 
standing program for the luncheon meeting on Mon- 
day, Jan. 14. George H. Johnson, president of Lit 
Brothers, Philadelphia, and W. W. Stephenson, execu- 
tive vice-president of the National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association, New York City, are scheduled to deliver 
timely talks on problems confronting the industry. 

A question and answer period will follow the ad- 
dresses of the two featured speakers, enabling visiting 
retailers and exhibiting manufacturers to discuss their 
particular problems in an atmosphere of helpful con- 
sideration. Visitors to the convention will find this part 
of the program exceptionally stimulating and produc- 
tive. 

Election of directors of the Middle Atlantic Shoe Re- 
tdilers’ Association will follow the question and answer 
period, after which inspection of exhibits will be re- 
sumed on Monday afternoon and until closing time on 
Tuesday. 


The convention management committee is divided 
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of MASRA Meeting 


Record Attendance Expected at 32nd Annual Shoe Show 
and Meeting to Be Held by Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ 


Association in Philadelphia January 13th to 15th. Interest- 


ing Program Planned for Annual Regional Trade Event 


into the following groups: general chairman: J. H. 
Geiger, Richmond, Va.; representing the manufactur- 
ers; Reuben Gordon, Philadelphia, chairman; H. E. 
Snayberger, B. B. Kimless, New York; H. C. Johnson, 
Clarks Summit, Pa.; Jack Sandler, Boston. 

Representing the wholesalers: Jerome Lutsky, Phila- 
delphia, chairman; David Hunn, Morris Freedman, 
Philadelphia; Elkan Ries, Baltimore; M. J. Saks, New 
York. 

Representing the travelers: I. Frank Oberfeld, chair- 
man; Paul S. Lippincott, Jr., Philadelphia; E. M. Scat- 
tergood, Philadelphia; Lester Pincus, New York; Irvin 
Shockett, Boston. 

Representing the retailers: Roy Walter, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., chairman; Robert Hemhauser, Irvington, N. J.; 
William Morgan, Pittsburgh; John A. Storch, Newark, 
N. J.; Carl C. Raring, Pottsville, Pa.; Paul Friedberg, 
Baltimore; and H. C. Newswanger, York, Pa. 

The finance committee: Murray S. Rolfe, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., chairman; John G. Smith, Hagerstown, Md.; 
and Ed Reinberg, York, Pa. 

The exhibitors committee: Harvey L. Farr, Allen- 
town, Pa., chairman; Ben W. Shaub, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Harry Hahn, Washington, D. C.; Maurice P. King, 
Newark, N. J.; A. S. Bing, Altoona, Pa.; Maurice Bern- 


H. E. SNAYBERGER DAVE HUNN 
Representing the 
Manufacturers 
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stein, Baltimore; and J. T. Kirkpatrick, Richmond, Va. 


Officers of the association are as follows: J. H. Geiger, 
Richmond, Va., president; Cal J. Mensch, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., secretary; Stanley Berger, Philadelphia; second 
vice-president; Louis Bendheim, Wilmington, Del., 
treasurer; H. E. Snayberger, Walkin Shoe Co., Schuyl- 
kill Haven, Pa., representing the manufacturers; Dave 
Hunn, Hunn Shoe Co., Philadelphia, representing the 
wholesalers; I. C. Smashey, Bridgeton, N. J., repre- 
senting the retailers; I. Frank Oberfeld, Philadelphia, 


representing the travelers. 


MASRA Meetings Not Interrupted 


Middle Atlantic’s January meeting will be one of the 
first important regional gatherings to be held following 
peace and the lifting of wartime transportation regula- 
tions, just as its 1945 convention and showing at the 
same Philadelphia hotel, was the last big shoe gather- 
ing to get under the wire before ODT clamped down 
on conventions and trade shows. In fact, the MASRA 
gathering stands out as one of the very few major trade 
events to go on without interruption during the war 
period. Last year’s convention and showing at the 
Philadelphian Hotel was one of the biggest in the asso- 
ciation’s history, and indications point to an even 
larger attendance this time. 


1. FRANK OBERFELD 
Representing the Travelers 


I. C. SMASHEY 
Representing the Retailers 
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(New Address) 





In Baltimore .. . 


P. H. VOLK & CO., Inc. 


2-4 W. LOMBARD ST. 


In Philadelphia .. . 


{ The home of the 
) Declaration of Independence 


VOLK SHOE STORE SUPPLIES, Inc. 


109 No. FOURTH ST. 
* 
and during the 


M. A. S. R. 


HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 
PHILADELPHIA 


JANUARY 13-14-15 


e- Mezzanine Floor . 


We cordially invite you to inspect the show's largest array of staples, 
specialties, shoe store supplies and many other items for alert retailers. 


"104 YEARS OF QUALITY AND SERVICE" 


1 ore home of the 
Star Spangled Banner 





A. SHOW 














Open Four New Units 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Dial Shoe Com- 
pany, Inc., has announced the opening 
of four modern shoe stores, three in 
this city and one in Wilmington, Del. 
The stores are equipped with air-condi- 
tioning, cold cathode ray lighting, cone 
ceilings, and all-glass fronts with vis- 
ibility to the interior from all sides. 
The four bring the company’s total to 
nine with several more planned for the 
near future. 

Louis Laskin, Samuel Fishman and 
William Braun are new managers of 
the Philadelphia stores. David Evan- 
tash is manager of the Wilmington 
store. 


Modernize for 
Expansion in 1946 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—In keeping with 
plans for expanded activities and im- 
proved service to customers during the 
coming year, Krischer, Rogers & 
Fischer, wholesalers of women’s novel- 
ty shoes, have renovated their quarters 
at 20 N. 4th Street, here. A new show- 
room has been installed, 

This firm has been in business for 23 
years. H.C. Fischer, president, and M. 
Krischer, secretary and treasurer, have 
fostered a policy of providing quality 
merchandise at a price consistent with 
sound business operation. 


List of Exhibitors 


at 
MASRA Show 


Hotel Philadelphian 
Philadelphia 


January 13, 14, 15, 1946 


List Released as of Deo, 24 
Absence of Room Number Indicates 
Assignment to Be Made Later 


David Abrahams 

Advance Footwear Co. 

Air-Flight Shoe Co. ............se6. 214- ari} 
Alexander Rubber Co 254-55 


Arrad Shoe Co. 
Wm. Asher Shoe Co.. 


Banner Shoe Co. .......... 


Belle-Craft Slipper Co 

Best Shoe C 

Best S 3 

ee SE Ow <n ince vedencescoas 
Raphael Bing Co 

Boston Shoe Co 


341 
David Brown Shoe Co............... 236-7-8 
Beau Brumme! Polish Corp 


Carmo Shoe Mfg. Co 
‘e A 
Cavalier Co. 


Clover Leaf Novelty Co. 
Consolidated Slipper Corp. 
Ellsworth S. Cohen & Co.. 
Crescent Shoe Co 


ee. Ses See GBs wae ds do Wd sew daes 
Daytimers by Gale 
Daytimers Shoe Co. 
Dia-Tred Shoe Co., 
Dixon-Bartlett Co 


Chas. A. Eaton Co 
Edgewood Shoe Factories ............. 
E-Z Walk Corp 


Nathaniel Fisher & Co 
Freedman Shoe Co 

Freeman Shoe Corp 

Fred Jacobs Shoe & Slipper Corp 
Frenchee Chem. C 

“Foot Kind” Shoe Co 


Garfield & Rosen 

Gerda Shoe Co 

Globe Shoe Co 

Julius Goldstein & Sons Co............. 388 
Golo Slipper Co., 

Gordon Reuben Shoe Co 

Great Northern Shoe Co 

Groves Shoe Co 


Hannahsons Shoe Co 


L. H. Herder “Slippers” 
Highland Shoe C 
A PO. aidan s koh aaede 550 


Holliwood Polishes 
Hunn Shoe © 
Hy Quality § 


Tdeal Shoe Co 
Isenberg Shoe Co 


Nathan Jacobson 


Kane, Dunham & Krause, Inc 
Kandel Shoe Co. 
James 8S. Kemper Co 
Knickerbocker eee Mfz. Corp 
seer Mfg. 
M. Kolker & Gor Biehl ees Sikes d Steelaeeee 251-2 
Krasner-Lyman Corp. 
L. Kreider’s et Mfe 
Krischer, Rogers & Fischer 
A. Krome & Co 


Lakeside Shoe Co 
The Léderer Ind., Ine 
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Happy New Vear 


WE LOOK FORWARD 
WITH PLEASURE TO 
GREETING OUR CUSTOMERS 
AND OLD FRIENDS 
during the 


M.A.S.R.A. SHOW 
JANUARY 13-15th 
HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


ROOM 523 


Be sure to visit us 


The W. L. KREIDER’S SONS MFG. CO., Inc. 


Makers of Fine Quality Footwear 
PALMYRA, PENNA. 




















THE CHAPMAN JUVENILE LINE 
is a five star attraction noted for 
* Proper Fit 
* Quality 
* Style 
* Cradle to 

Campus Sizes 


* Value 


Distributed by 
HILL SHOE CO. 


We extend a cordial invitation 
to see us at Room 253 


M.A.S.R.A. SHOW 


' and at our showroom 
70-72 N. Fourth St. °¢ Philadelphia 


"Meet Me At The Philadelphian"! 


Progressive retailers and buyers have 
made this their New Year's slogan. 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO 
PHILADELPHIA 


and the 


M. A. S. R. A. 


32nd ANNUAL MEETING 
AND SHOE SHOW... 


JANUARY 13, 14, 15, 1946 
HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


39th & Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


See leading lines © Bring contracts up-to-date * 
Mingle with fellow shoe men © Enjoy the stellar 
juncheon meeting © Save travel, time and money. 


Plan NOW To Attend! 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC SHOE RETAILERS ASS'N 


Pennc., New ca oe Fo ee Virginie, 


1429 Sheffield St., wie roeet 12, Penne. 
“Planning Together for Post-War Prosperity” 





REGISTER and OCCUPY your EXHIBIT ROOM or ROOMS SA 











NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS 


ATUR- 
DAY, JANUARY 12, to be sure of OCCUPANCY SUNDAY. 
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WAKE UP, PANCHO { 


é GER D f WAS PROMISED THOSE 


cA-RALO 


M.A.S.R.A. Show Jan. 13-15 


Nf. Room 336, Hotel Philadelphian 
Phila., Pa. 
| C pENOINS ANUARY ... 


pave mark FEBRUARY DELIVERY 


VIVA CUCA-RACHAS liveliest sandal line north of the 

border! Hotter than a bowl of chilli, they've started a 

merchandising revolution. Hard-boiled retailers ex- 

claim, “Caramba, what a line—styles and sizes for 

every member of the family!” And, confidentially, 

watch this fellow Pancho. He has plenty of new one 
_ under his hat. VIVA-PANCHO. 


mucHAcHOS ~\\jp \Se 
MUJERES, SENORITAS PS \_ Aa 
. ees CABALLEROS gto 


Men's and Boys’ All Leather San- 
dals. Color: Brown. Brown riveted 
non-marking molded rubber sole. 


Men's Sizes 6-12 
$1.25 Aa 
No. 1925, LEFT Boys’ Sizes 3-5 
Men's All Leather Sandals. $1.75 


All leather uppers and soles. 
Colors: Brown or Beige. Sizes: 


6-12. 
3 $1.75 
"® No. 5655 
> Women's All Leather Sandals. 
No. 5650, RIGHT hd All leather uppers and soles. 


Child's and Misses’ All Leather Colors: Brown, Beige, White or Red. 
Sandals. Leather soles. Colors: Sizes: 4-9 
Brown, Beige, Red, White. 
Child's Sizes 5-11 $1.35 


Misses’ Sizes 12-3 1.50 


No. 5670, RIGHT 


Women's All Leather Sandals. Child's and Misses’ Leather Sandals. * : 
ather Soles. Colors: Brown, Color: Brown. Brown Riveted non-moark- a 
teige, Red, White. Sizes: 4-9. ing molded rubber sole. ; $1.85 
$1.60 Child's Sizes 6-11 $1.60 ‘ 
Misses’ Sizes 12-2 1.65 


4p GERDA ZAamace comvany 
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EE eer 


MASRA Exhibitors 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50] 


The May Co., Ing 
Madison Shoe Co. ........ 


Mary Jane Shoes ; 

MASRA. Insurance Dept 

Mayfair Footwear Co 

A. Meltzer Shoes 

Meltzer FootWear Co 

Midland Shoe Corp 

Mi. J. Miller Bhoe Co... .. 0... csscvcces 521-22 
L. Morris 

Mutual Shoe Co., 525 
D. Myers & Sons, Inc............Mezzanine 


National Retailers Mutual Insurance 


Olympic Footwear Co. ........... 


Pilot Shoe Co 

Lester Pincus Shoe Corp.............Mirror 
Platell Shoe Co 1 
Playette Footwear Corp 

Pli-Mode S 

ee Re ee 
Poloner Shoe Co 


Racine Shoes 
Recordia Mfg. Co 
Regent Shoe Corp 


Safran-Sundel Co. 


-M. J. Saks Shoe Corp 


Samuels & London 


Cc. B. 

Spauldy Shoe Corp 6 
ID I a rn re s30°81 
Schur-Fit Mfg. Co., Inc 431 


E. E. Taylor Corp —_ 
Thalheim’s Wearwell Shoe Co........ 354-55 
Tober-Saifer Shoe Co 636 
Tull Footwear, Inc 


218 
de 0n.gaby demewdh caches e 205-6 
Sales Co Mezzanine 


Waldman Bros. 


Charles Waller Sales Co 
Walnut Novelty Co 644 
Wear Well Shoe Co., . wee eee oe BB 455 
A. H. Weinbrenner Shoe Co 547-48 





To Make New Infants’ 
And Children’s Line 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Wesseling-Jor- 
dan Shoe Co. has been organized to 
manufacture a new cement process 
shoe for infants and children in a fac- 
tory building being erected for that 
purpose in Eldon, Mo. Plans are to 
begin production about the second week 
in January. 

Leo J. Jordan, president, will be in 
charge of styling and manufacturing. 
Mr. Jordan has been associated with 
International Shoe Company for the 
past 23 years, 16 of which he spent in 
the children’s department, where he 
was instrumental in the styling of all 
infants’, children’s and other juvenile 
footwear. 

James E. Wesseling, vice-president, 
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a great name 


Rooms 354 and 355. 


No. 1436 PORTHOLE 
PERFORATED PUMP 
Crushed Side Leather 


Red, Blue, Turftan, Green, 
White 


Platforms te Match 


SIZES: 4 to 9 
5 to 9 


RETAILING at 


138-140 Duane Street 





Neo. 2406 SIDE 
SWEEP SANDAL 


Red Elk, Red Platform 


¢, Pannsdhoel 
Weare, great new 


line of "Teen Age play shoes 


Depend on Wearwell to bring you specialties that really click when they are 
right at the height of their popularity. Case in point—this grand new line 
of play shoes, styled just the way the ‘teen age crowd demand them. And, 
they can be sold profitably at $5 to $6. See them at the Philadelphia Show, 


Ne. 2401 OVERLAY PLUG 
GHILLIE OXFORD ELK 


Smoke, Brown Plug 
White, Brown Plug 
All White 


Platforms to Match 


Ne. 1430 
ATOMIC SANDAL 


Wearwell Shoe Co. Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK'S LEADING ‘TEEN AGE AND JUVENILE HOUSE 








will be in charge of sales and distribu- 
tion. Mr. Wesseling was formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Independent Shoe 
Manufacturers branch of the Hamil- 
ton-Brown Shoe Company. More re- 
cently he was vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Kaut-White Shoe Com- 
pany, manufacturers of infants’ and 
children’s cement process shoes. 

The company, incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Missouri, has its 
factory and offices at Eldon, Mo. 


John Alfred Beddow 
Sr. Pererssurc, Fa. — John Alfred 


Beddow, former vice-president of the 
Freeman-Beddow shoe manufacturing 
corporation died here November 28 at 
the age of 74. He came here from 
Detroit, Michigan, 19 years ago. He 
is survived by a son and a brother. 


New Firm Chartered 


TALLAHASSEE, FiLA.— Charter has 
been granted the. Edrow Shoe Com- 
pany of Florida, located in Jackson- 
ville. Edward Nusrala, Amelia Nus- 
rala, Everlee Bowen and Roy Bowen 
were listed as incorporators. 
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EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 


FINE SHOES 
* 
Distributors for 


CAMBRIDGE 
CASUALS 
- 


26-28 No. 4th ST. 





A. MELTZER) 


“The House of Values" 


“TRED-ON-AIR” 


Js 


A Complete Assortment of 
GENUINE CALIFORNIA CONSTRUCTION 


LEISURE & PLAY SHOES | 


WE CORDIALLY INVITE YOUR INSPECTION 
OF THESE TOP VALUE LINES IN | 


ROOMS 225 and 234 


ALSO AT OUR SHOWROOM 









“BRENDA” 
TRED-ON-AIR 


* 


M. A. S. R. A. SHOW 
JAN. 13TH TO I5TH 





PHILA. 6, PA. | | 








Hold Campaign Dinner 
For Welfare Drive 


New York—The campaign dinner of 
the Handbags and Leather Goods Divi- 
sion of the Federation of Jewish Phi- 
lanthropies of New York at the Essex 
House recently, held to inaugurate a 
trade-wide drive in support of the Fed- 
eration’s current $30,000,000 appeal, 
set new division marks for attendance 
and volume of pledges, it has been an- 
nounced by Murray Seltzer of Gold- 
crest Fashions, the group’s chairman. 

The dinner honored Abraham Wirk- 
lich of Pyramid Leather Goods for his 


devotion to philanthropic causes. Samuel 
Hausman of H. Hausman & Sons, hon- 
orary chairman, topped a gathering of 
industry leaders that heard an address 
by Ralph E. Samuel, chairman of Fed- 
eration’s Building Fund Committee. 

Mr. Seltzer told the group that “only 
the success of the campaign could help 
turn the modern miracles of medicine 
and other sciences to the benefit of our 
neighbors,” and promised that the 
trade’s drive would be in keeping with 
the scope and promise of the appeal 
itself. 

Explaining the dual aim of the ap- 
peal, he said that the Federation is 











seeking a $21,000,000 building fund, in 
addition to $9,000,000 for 1945-46 bud- 
getary needs. The Federation’s 116 
member hospitals, health and welfare 
agencies, he added, now serve more 
than 300,000 persons a year. 





Large Space Booked 
For Buffalo Show 


BuFFALo, N. Y.—The Tri-State Shoe 
Travelers, holding their first post-war 
shoe show at Hotel Statler, here, on 
January 20-21, report that the show 
promises to be a most successful one. 
Over fifty exhibitors have engaged 
space on the third floor of the hotel and 
several have had to be turned away 
because of space limitations. These ex- 
hibitors include manufacturers, jobbers 
and several shoe findings houses. 

Showings will be largely of Spring 
styles, speaking of which President 
Harry Levinson says, “Allotments of 
shoes should ease up for Spring when 
prices are adjusted and manufacturers 
can go ahead running up production to 
capacity. 

New styles, new creations and new 
features will be in the January show. 
It is expected that plastic trimmed 
shoes will be a big feature. There will 
be more color and more shoes of leather 
than in recent months. It is antici- 
pated that after January 1 the supply 
of evening shoes will be more plentiful. 


These will feature high and pastel col- ~ 


ors, gold and silver and many of kid. 


These will all be on display at the © 


show. 

Several play shoe eae will be rep- 
resented at the show. These styles 
promise to be as popular as ever for 
some time to come. Also, many women’s 
high style novelty shoes will have nail- 
head trims. 

Because of the limited space for this 
year’s show some of the smaller exhibi- 
tors are sharing rooms in order to get 
their displays before the buyers. It is 
some months since there has been a 
Buffalo shoe show and all feel that con- 
tact with their customers at this time 
in this area is very important. 








California 








HI-WEDGE || 
Mi SANDAL! 


ROOMS 235 and 257 . . . during the Show 
HUNN SHOE CoO.., 


18 NO. 4TH ST., PHILA. 





} @ LEATHER SOLE © Size 1%" 2 2%" 
Assorted Colors 6 Doz. —$!.50 
oat 2 ba 
Also Same in 
OPEN BACK OXFORDS Canadian 
SEE THE COMPLETE HUNN LINE . sae 


Inc. 











Great Little Time Savers 


Price Tags with imprinted prices, any selection desired. 
Fall Circular showing 8 color designs ready July Ist. 


“V"—White easel, border, green stripes, 
amauta sa, ik border, ere espe, black 


Merchants’ Service Dept., 209 $. State St, Chicago 4, Illinois 


With store nome 
printed on tags: 
12 Doz.—$4.25 
24 Doz— 7.00 





Canadian 
Funds: Add 
10% 
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QUALITY LEATHER SOLES 
MODERATELY-SCOOPED WEDGES 


over white; red wtih beige platform; 
with beige platform. Sizes: 4 te % 


EY'RE SWEEPING THE COUNTRY 


a. 


BY NOBBIES are made by the “Flexible 
ia-Process’’ method with cork platforms 
who pioneered this important, revolu- 
shoemaking feature. Three seasons of 

successful operation have already 
them as America’s outstanding 











Vanity 


Philadelphia 





THE PERFECT WALKING SHOE 


M.A.S.R.A. SHOW 
FINE QUALITY FOOTWEAR 


Exclusive Nation-Wide Distributors For These Brands 


SHOES - 34 No. 4th St. 





FRED 





Announcing 
“‘Playtops’’—Piay Shoes and Sandals 


““Loungie 


See Them... 


Hotel Philadelphian, Roo 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


January 1 


Two More Winners .. 


8 ”? _Complete Slipper Line 


Now under the 
JACOBS’ Banner 


3-14-15 























F sed Jocabe Shoes & Slipper Corp. 


200 Church Street 


"New York 13, N. Y. 











Max Sommer Convalescing 


SAN FRANCIScO, CALIF.—Max Som- 
mer, vice-president of Sommer & Kauf- 
mann Shoe Company, is recovering 
from serious injuries sustained in an 
auto crash near Tulare on November 8. 
He is making splendid progress, and 
there is every indication of a complete 
recovery according to word received 
from Herbert L. Sommer of the com- 
pany. 


New Store in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Rosenberg’s 
Shoes have opened a new store at 5737 
N. Broad Street, managed by Samuel 


Hahn, formerly of Shepard’s. The new 
store is 150 feet long, with fluorescent 
lighting and fixtures in polished maple. 
Ladies’ handbags will be carried as an 
accessory item. 


U. S. Rubber Export 
Has New President 


New York—L. C. Boos was elected 
president, and Herbert G. Kieswetter 
vice-president, of the United States 
Rubber. Export Company, Inc., it was 
announced last month by Herbert E. 
Smith, chairman. Mr. Boos, former 
vice-president, continues also as gen- 


eral manager and Mr. Kieswetter re- 
mains assistant general manager. 


To Be Guests at 
Michigan Shoe Fair 


Detroit, Micu.—Tony Weitzel, De- 
troit News columnist of “Of Cabbages 
and Kings,” and Mrs. Weitzel, who does 
his column while her husband wanders 
off to other parts of the country, will 
be guests of the 1946 Michigan Shoe 
Fair dinner, on Tuesday evening, Janu- 
ary 15. 

Aside from his columm in the Detroit 
News, Mr. Weitzel does a nightly five- 
minute broadcast for Ernest Kern Co. 








While Attending the Show 


CALL AND SEE US 


OUTSTANDING VALUES 
BETT SHOE Co. 


58 No. FOURTH ST., PHILA. 


Cancellations and Jobs e 
Always on Hand 


ROOM 223 DURING THE SHOW FOR | 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOES (men’s & BoYs’) | 
STYLEBILT SPORT OXFORDS For cirts | | 
ROBERT’S HEALTH SHOES | 


We cordially invite you to visit us. 
¢ HUARACHES in stock! 


| > 36 pr. 


castors FREEDMAN 
$1.95 SHOE COMPANY 
SHOWROOM—36 NO. 4TH ST., PHILA., PA. 
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As we turn the page of a New Year and enter a New Era, 
we renew our pledge to the basic concept of our business: 


To provide merchandise and service which will enable our customers 
to prosper. For as our customers prosper — so shall we. 


We Are Pleased To Announce 
A NEW LINE OF CHILDREN’S SANDALS 
in Rich Soft Elk Leather 
Attractive Colors — Goodyear Stitching 
on Genuine Panolene Soles 


3401—Red 3404—White & Brown 
3402—Beige 3405—Beige & Brown 
Sizes: 6-8, 8-12, 12%-2 

$1.55 Net 


A Cordial Welcome Awaits 
You At Our New Modern Showroom 
also at the 
Hotel Philadelphian 
Rooms 201-202 
During The Show 


KRISCHER, ROGERS & FISCHER 


20 NO. FOURTH STREET « PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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A REAL LIFE SAVER - 
Kor Any Shoe Department 
NEVER DIE ON YOUR SHELVES 
GIVE YOU 8 to 9 TIME TURNOVER 
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CHICAGO PATRONS SEEK 
WINTER FOOTWEAR 


Wirn the first heavy snowfall of the 
season shortly before Christmas, con- 
sumer interest in Chicago turned to 
warm outdoor footwear. For a few 
days it seemed as though at least 
every second customer was buying 
stadium boots. Those who had hoped 
to be able to buy fur-trimmed carriage 
boots were doomed to disappointment, 
for no store has been able to stock 
these for some years. Shoe men re- 
port that the demand has been heavy 
for them, and they anticipate that 
when these styles are again available 
next year, they will account for a lot 
of business. A novelty introduced by 
Stevens recently met with good accep- 
tance for this snow boot, headlined 
as “Prize Christmas Booty,” was cut 
along the lines of a short step-in boot, 
and thus escaped a clumsy appear- 
ance. Steven’s “Booty” is fashioned 
of colored cotton duck, is sheepskin 
lined and has a heavy ribbed sole of 
hemp. 

Where under normal conditions 
shoe departments would be rather 
quiet during the month of December, 
this year again boasted the unusual, 
in that shoe merchants all report per- 
ceptible gains over the same month 
in 1944, as they all said: “And last 
year’s December showed a very good 
selling story.” 

Shoe departments everywhere con- 
tinue on the theme “Everything sells.” 
Deliveries remain very slow, and a 
number of buyers have been informed 
by their resources that their orders 
are being cut down, because of lack 
of merchandise to work with on the 
part of the shoemaker. Thus the con- 
sumer, faced with far less of a choice 
than she has been offered in some 
time, is pretty apt to buy the shoe 
which fits, even though it may not have 
just the trim or last she might have 
wished. 

The lack of suede and black calfskin 
is everywhere apparent. Customers 
seem continuously puzzled that they 
are unable to buy suede. “But,” they 
complain, “this is the height of the 
season for suede. Why can’t we get 
them?” Al] the rosy pictures they had 
conjured up of the wonderful mer- 
chandise which was to be available in 
abundance immediately the war was 
over are now becoming foggy and 
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blurred. Through the last of the war 
years, much of the magazine advertis- 
ing brought up roseate pictures of the 
entrancing materials which were go- 
ing to be on the market once the 
Japanese were beaten. And now, after 
more than four months of peace, ny- 
lons are not generally available, rub- 
ber soled shoes are hard to find, fur- 
trimmed bootees are unavailable, 
suede shoes are unobtainable. That 
much-wanted reconversion to civilian 
needs and demands is still in the of- 
fing. And the average “woman on the 
street” is frankly puzzled in trying to 
figure why she was led to expect so 
much but still can find so little. 

A very impressive ad of Marshall 
Field’s announced a selling of reptile 
shoes simultaneously in three depart- 
ments. There were cobras and alliga- 
tors in the Young Modern department, 
lizards and alligators in the Salon and 
in the Fashion Classics section. Priced 
from $10.95 to $20.75, these were 
shown in browns, blacks and reds. 
The first day of the sale saw the stock 
depleted by about 75 per cent, and 
the combined original stock ran into 


several thousands of pairs of shoes. 
* * * 


NEW YORK SALES 
AT PEAK 


DURING the Christmas -New Year 
buying period, New York retailers’ 
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The return of reptile in a skillful ad 
by Marshall Field and Company of 
Chicago, Iilinois 


sales hit the peak of the year. “Busi- 
ness is terrific,” is the continual re- 
frain in stores and shoe departments, 
but the statement is invariably tem- 
pered by laments of unusually low 
stocks. 

Requests for evening shoes have 
been greater this year than in the past 
five, but the supply has been so limited 
that a great number of women have 
been forced to: turn to dressy black 
shoes, putting added pressure on the 
already tremendous. demand for black 
suede shoes. When and how this acute 
shortage will be alleviated is still the 
big mystery of the industry. 

Large sales in shoe stores were not 
limited to the shoes themselves. Those 
stores having accessory counters re- 
ported a large increase in accessory 
sales as well. Stockings have been a 
Christmas gift favorite, and dwindling 
stocks of rayons have been depleted 
drastically. Several stores have had 
nylons in limited quantities and the 
few, available pairs were sold within 
a very short time. 

Bags sold well to customers who 
are becoming more conscious this sea- 
son of coordinating accessories. Those 
retailers who specialize in planned co- 
ordination did exceptionally well. 

Retailers here are still disheartened 
at the four and a half per cent in- 
crease permitted to manufacturers, 
which they will have to absorb. Some 
fear that this increase will set a prece- 
dent for more to come with the re- 
tailer still being held to his present 
ceiling prices. 

The demand for low heeled shoes 
has not abated in the past weeks, and 
merchants agree that trebled stocks 
of low heeled shoes might just meet 
the demand. The sling back, with or 
without platform, is still the style 
leader. Sandals remain popular, but 
several merchants reported an increas- 
ing trend toward the more closed shoe. 

* * * 


SALES HIGH IN ST. LOUIS 


As the most hectic Christmas shop- 
ping season in many years here came 
to a close, most shoe retailers reported 
that sales equalled, and in some cases 
surpassed, those of December, 1944, 
despite the fact that inventories were 
50 to 65 per cent lower. It was the 
climax of a steady gain which began 
two months before the end of ration- 
ing. 
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Shipments to dealers during the 
month were the worst of any period 
since 1942, and few held hope that 
they would be adequate before Fall. 
Deliveries currently are running about 
four weeks late—frequently later un- 
less buyers are willing to accept sub- 
stitute materials suggested by manu- 
facturers who happen to be better 
supplied at the moment with, for ex- 
ample, suede than calfskin. Several 
retailers reported their suppliers are 
cutting Summer materials now, hav- 
ing run out of leather for Winter or 
Spring lines. 

One dealer specializing in high 
style lines asserted that he is losing 50 
per cent of his customer potential 
through low stocks. He conceded, 
however, that much of this demand is 
artificial and created by store-to-store 
shopping. With each store given only 


a slight increase in stocks, these 
“losses” would decline substantially. 

Also contributing to this false de- 
mand figure, he believes, is the fact 
that wearing apparel has been virtual- 
ly without competition during the war. 
When consumer goods like autos and 
household appliances are obtainable, 
he feels that all clothing, including 
shoes, will suffer a cutback as people 
economize in that department in order 
to buy them. 

Buying in shoe stores here con- 
tinues to be selective, with little or 
no trend toward lower price lines. 
Women are becoming especially par- 
ticular about bags, and many are post- 
poning purchases until calfskin be- 
comes more plentiful. Generally 
speaking they are through buying 
ersatz merchandise and they seem to 
believe prices of bags were more in- 
flated than shoes. 

In women’s footwear, black suede 
sling pumps, black calfskin tailored 
types and dressy patterns in calf still 
are the No. 1 sellers. Extremely high 
platforms and heels, flat heels and 
college girl monk types rate second. 
Town Browns are going well. Christ- 
mas saw the house slipper supply 
about cleaned out, except in the lower 
price lines. These were notably slow. 
Customers apparently still insist on 
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Hess of Baltimore suggests Baller- 
inas for all occasions. 





quality and take price as their only 
guide. 

Men still favor brown over black, 
but are taking whatever is available. 
Male demand slackened somewhat the 
three weeks before Christmas, prob- 
ably out of deference to the family 
Yuletide budget and the season’s 
physical hazards in downtown shop- 
ping. Pressure for children’s shoes, 
however, continues upward, that de- 
mand having picked up, since the end 
of rationing, more rapidly than men’s. 
Leading in popularity are the shark 
tip oxford, the center strap dress shoe 
and white hides for infants. 

Most retailers now have become 
reconciled to the manufacturers’ price 
increase OPA has required them to 
absorb. They feel that if demand out- 
lasts price controls—and most predict 
it will—they will suffer relatively lit- 
tle. As long as they can continue to 
get present stock turnover and hold 
markdowns and advertising to a mini- 
mum, profit margins will enable them 
to absorb the cost boost without 
trouble. They see no indication that 
demand will decline seriously before 
relaxation of Federal regulations per- 
mits them to increase prices to meet 
markdown and advertising costs. 

Consensus among retailers is that 
the need for shoe price controls 
should be washed out by July 1 and 
that the forces of supply and demand 
can take over the reins. Meanwhile 
the hardship probably will be limited 
to children’s shoes and other short- 
profit lines. Offsetting this is wide 
optimism that OPA’s action will re- 
sult in better production and faster 
delivery in the Jonger-profit lines. 


' STOCKS STILL SHORT 
IN BALTIMORE 


BALTIMORE shoppers are finding 
that they can get only fewer and fewer 
shoes from retail stores. Peace or no 
peace, footwear is still scarce, and the 
stores are trying valiantly to keep up 
with the carefree buying habits of 
their clientele, but are fighting a los- 
ing battle. 

In the meantime, discharged veter- 
ans are faced with the same situation 
as are Baltimore women desirous of 
higher priced items; they are defi- 
nitely out of luck. The children’s shoe 
situation is a bit brighter so far as 
volume is concerned, but nothing to 
cheer about. 

Even though the lifting of rationing 
is not given as the cause of the present 
situation by most shoe men, it is true, 
they say, that the shortage now is as 
bad as it ever was during the war. In 
the meantime, scores of fragile “non- 
rationed shoes” that were popular 
during the stamp era, are in stock for 
customers, but no one wants them. 

“They’re resting comfortably,” one 
shoe man said resignedly. He had a 
large supply on hand. However, he 
predicted if the situation got worse, 
the public may be forced into buying 
them. 

In theory the shoe stores are still 
getting the same amount of their 1942 
purchases as before the shortage be- 
came acute during the last three 


eu 


months. Actually, however, they are 
getting much fewer men’s shoes, wo- 
men’s better grade footwear and shoes 
for school girls. 

Manufacturers here say that the 
shortage of labor and materials has 
not allowed their output to increase in 
spite of release from Army and Navy 
contracts. Although recently the pro- 
duction ceiling has been raised slight- 
ly, few reported that they were able to 
raise production to the extent that 
they could meet the ceiling. 

Meanwhile, stores report that 
brown, in all types of materials such 
as suede, calf, reptiles and alligators, 
has zoomed into great popularity with 
Baltimore customers. 

The manager of a large department 
store shoe section and the manager 
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10 QUALITIES YOU WANT 


In Your Unsupported Film 


Sure, there’s plastic film that’s waterproof 
and lightfast. And other film that’s tack- 
free and age resistant. But all 10 qualities? 
Only in Pantasote’s Pantex! 
You try its “hand.” Pantex is soft and pliant 
—tailors like magic! Drop a lighted match 
on flame resistant Pantex. It just goes out! 
You compare color and grain of two differ- 
ent runs. Pantex is absolutely uniform. If 
Pantex should soil, you simply wipe it 
clean with damp cloth! 

SAMPLE FREE 


Wire or write for testing sample today. 
‘Then put Pantex through its paces on your 
own product. See for yourself how Pantex 
speeds production in your factory and 
creates sales in your showroom, 


AG 


LIGHTFAST ~~ 2 TR. 


WATERPROOF ease 


FLAME 
RESISTANT* te 


TACKFREE ort 


YR 4 
ABRASION RESISTANT scree GH 
” s 


UNIFORM me 
ATTRAC Vrs = 


— 

~ PDR 

ZEW®S AOVORLESS aD 
FLEXIBLE a 7 


Srevtorct 
Sales Ceneral 


Division: 
444 MADISON AVE. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Chicage 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
Oklahoma City 


find you pind them all in Pantasote's Pantex !/ 
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of a West Lexington Street indepen- 
dent retail establishment, both report 
that slippers are going very well and 
better this year than last because of 
the wider and more varied selection 
received. Stocks are complete and the 
items are in all sizes and colors. The 
turn-over is good too, in warm slip- 
pers, which indicates a utilitarian mo- 
tive—durability and warm qualities 
are being sought in preference to 
fancy delicate creations. 

A leader for children is the moc- 
casin, and the flat heeled, sling back 
with closed toe for teen agers are still 
selling rapidly. 

* * * 
DETROIT SHOE SALES 
ABOVE YEAR AGO 


GENERAL level of Detroit shoe busi- 
ness is slightly above that of a year 


age. Increase is not spectacular, ex- 
cept in the case of a few stores that 
have exceptional individual situations, 
such as special stocks of particular 
types, and have stressed the fact in 
their promotional work, but it does 
appear to be a generally consistent in- 
crease throughout the trade. 

Problem for the retailer is now not 
one of selling but of buying shoes. 
Many stores were alarmed at press 
time by the announcement that manu- 
facturers and wholesalers were no 
longer required to distribute on any 
apportioned basis to retailers, but 
could close out accounts as they saw 
fit, although in general the more 
soundly-established stores appeared to 
have little to fear. 

Promotional effort has generally 
been little during the past month. 
Shoe advertising in the newspapers, 
for instance, has been at a low, with 
attention centered on auxiliary lines, 
such as a special house slipper promo- 
tion at Fyfe’s, Bird’s and other lead- 
ing stores. Stores have had about all 
the volume they could handle in view 
of present shoe stocks, and did not 
seek to offset the traditional pre- 
Christmas slump in shoe markets here 
by advertising. 

A genuine merchandising problem 
appears to be widespread in this ter- 
ritory, in that some manufacturers 
have adopted the practice of shipping 
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all one size of shoes in a given ship- 
ment, instead of giving the customary 
assortment of sizes. Result is that any 
advertising of the lot would be vir- 
tually impossible, and store sales are 
hurt as customers cannot be fitted. On 
the other hand, the store usually has 
a remainder of surplus pairs in the 
size shipped for a time, resulting in 
highly unbalanced inventories: Strong 
plea for better balancing of sizes in 
each shipment was voiced by leading 
retailers. 

Labor problems are becoming less 
important, as more shoe men return 
from the armed services, but the short- 
age still remains acute in the average 
store. Expectation of major relief 
within three months is the immediate 
prospect, from shoe men known to be 
on their way back. However, reports 
are common that many former shoe 
salesmen are planning to take con- 
siderable time and shop around before 
deciding whether or not to go back 
to the shoe business. 


* * + 


PLATFORMS LEAD IN 
MIAMI SHOPS 


From the $4.98 model to the super 
shoe at $34.95, shops in the Miami 
area are featuring platform glamour. 
Fully 50 per cent of volume right 
now has been taken by platforms. 
And the more glitter and trim these 
platforms show, the easier it is to sell 
them. Gold pinheads set in straight 
lines; glittering fancy nailheads made 
into intricate or geometric patterns, 
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Patent leather is suggested for Win- 
fer wear at B. Siegel Co., Detroit. 


or almost solid massing of bright 
nailheads are used. 

Trimmed insteps are also in high 
favor and here again a glittering ef- 
fect is obtained by using pinheads to 
outline a simple bow or trim. 

Sling back pumps continue to be 
popular, some shops reporting as high 
as 70 per cent of sales now in these 
models. 

Soft kid in color is a wanted item, 
and while some shops have a good 
line of colors, including purple and 
pink, the best seller at this time con- 
tinues to be red. Black is slowing 
up, after a phenomenal run. White is 
coming into the picture, and shoe men 
are anticipating a heavy white and 
white with color season for tourist 
trade. 

Alligator continues to be in high 
favor, and one shop is offering a 
honey color that is meeting with wide 
acceptance, Practically all shops of- 
fer matching bags, and one goes a 
step further and is showing a genuine 
python snakeskin hat to complete the 
ensemble. 

White doeskin with tan calf trim 
is again in the picture, and is the 
standby for all well dressed women. 
Now that the extra shoe can be had 
without surrendering a coupon, wo- 
men are buying such shoes as these 
for their basic footwear—the smart 
“wear-with-anything” shoe. 

Shoe buying is growing increasing- 


ly heavy, although some merchants 
feel that women will continue to hold 
off their volume buying until after the 
first of the year when the stores will 
produce their newest in resort wear. 
There is a feeling in some quarters 
that women have been inclined to the 
opinion that much of what is offered 
now is old stock and does not reflect 
the newest trends, 
J >. -& * 


STOCK SHORTAGES 
DIFFICULT IN DENVER 


SHOE business in Denver ranged 
from very good to very slow for the 
past month. Most of the stores had 
plenty of women’s shoes in the popu- 
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GOOD NAMES 
PAIRED 


Forward-looking Thayer McNeil in Boston 
has been selling fine footwear since 1881 
... and Arnold Authentics since 1935. 
This recent newspaper advertisement 
proves this up-to-the-minute New England 
store knows Arnold smartness and Glove 
Grip comfort attract customers. Other lead- 
ing stores in other leading cities know, 
this too. 

Good merchandise, like Arnold Authentics, 
and progressive stores, like Thayer McNeil, 


always go well together. 


M. N. ARNOLD SHOE COMPANY 
South Weymouth 90, Mass. 








A RECORDER SURVEY OF CURRENT CONDITIONS IN SHOEMAKING CENTERS 


Manufacturing and Markets 


St. Louis 


UNCERTAINTY over whether materials shortages are 
going to decline as rapidly as expected with the new year 
is hampering many shoe manufacturers in this area. Of 
late, shortages have grown worse instead of better, despite 
a considerable improvement in the manpower situation 
which they presume is not restricted to the St. Louis district. 

In the last month wood heels are reported to have be- 
come scarce, and some heel makers are short of covering 
material. The upper, sole, lining and fabrics supply also 
is reported to be deteriorating. As one manufacturer put 
it, many are “living off the express wagon” when it comes 
to cotton goods. 

The irony is that labor had been expected to prove the 
principal bottleneck to increased production. Now, how- 
ever, some plants report that up to 40 per cent of their 
total labor losses to the armed services have returned, 
mostly representing scarce skills. Tightest spot in working 
forces now is in female fitting room help. Over all, a 
fairly adequate supply is foreseen within the months just 
ahead, marred only by heavy absenteeism which is showing 
no signs of improving. A recent wave of illness has raised 
this in some plants to reach as high as 30 per cent. 

A widespread belief that repeal of the excess profits tax 
would bring out of hiding considerable leather has abated 
somewhat, although observers are virtually certain it will 
ease the textile situation substantially. But they are scaling 
dowrr guesses on the amount of leather hoarded by tanners. 

Existing capacity is being utilized to the fullest in an 
attempt to replenish dealers’ shelves. Manufacturers are 
sold to February and, in some cases, far beyond. Buying 
pressure increases constantly, and late 1946 appears to be 
the earliest date on which stocks will approach adequacy. 
New patterns are coming out cautiously, manufacturers 
preferring to devote available material to proved patterns. 
Even later, there seems little likelihood patterns will change 
more often than once or twice a quarter, in contrast to the 
monthly restyling plan announced in the Eastern shoe 
centers. 

Manufacturers, too, are determined to maintain their 
wartime quality, even at the expense of eye-appealing re- 
finements. As J. G. Samuels, head of the Samuels Shoe 
Company and president of the St. Louis Shoe Manufac- 
turers’ Association, remarked: “The St. Louis shoe industry 
during the war held faithfully to both quality and price 
in their price brackets. To maintain that record it may 
take some time for some of the desired refinements to 
come.” 

In the fore among specialty manufacturers has been the 
wage question. International and Brown have led the pace 
by granting increases of approximately 10 per cent, and 
others are meeting currently to discuss the same problem. 

Principal debate has centered about merits of a cents- 
per-hour or percentage increase. Manufacturers are re- 
ported as generally favoring the former since it tends to 
narrow, rather than widen, the gap between the least and 
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the most skilled workers, and at the same time comes 
nearer the higher minima many believe are inevitable. 


New York 


QuaLity manufacturers in the New York area continue 
to progress cautiously as regards introducing new styles 
for the next selling period. This period, in the case of 
Guild members, will begin January 14 with their showing 
of “Warm Weather” styles for delivery in March, April 
and May. Manufacturers in this group and other New 
York style authorities are making much of the importance 
of suede, especially black, for Summer wear. This opinion 
is based on the experience of previous years, as well as on 
the necessity of finding leathers and colors to supplement 
white leathers which will continue to be in short supply 
this year. Some manufacturers are also predicting more 
acceptance of black patent leather for Summer wear. The 
prospect, in general, is a continued necessity to make the 
available leathers, of whatever kind, stretch as far as 
possible to meet the consumers’ needs during the coming 
Spring and Summer seasons. Shoes going through the fac- 
tories at the present time are for early Spring deliveries— 
black patent leather and navy blue. In some cases, white 
resort shoes are also being made, but not every factory, by 
any means, is making white shoes for resort selling or is 
planning to go into production of whites for Summer. 

As regards the introduction of new styles in January, 
most of the high style manufacturers in the New York area 
hope to have some new things to show at that time. Most 
of them frankly confess, however, that this will not be easy 
to do in view of production problems which include short- 
ages in both upper and sole leathers of the better grade. 
The seasonal slowing up of factory operations at this time, 
due to the double holiday, is also another reason for put- 
ting deliveries ahead, in importance, of the introduction of 
new styles. In the interest of maintaining their prestige as 
style leaders, however, most of the high style factories will 
come out with new shoes during January showings, held in 
their own factories and show rooms. 


Boston 


L ARGE orders for fabric play shoes, with deliveries sched- 
uled to begin in some cases as early as next February and 
March, have been placed with manufacturers in New 
England—most of them North of Boston. These account, 
in large measure, for the current high rate of production 
in the New England shoe states, and indicate that big 
buyers, many of whom canceled or curtailed orders on 
these types when over-optimism regarding leather was rife, 
have completely reversed their position and are now more 
than willing to place non-cancelable orders. 
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MEN’S EYELET COLORS ENAMEL FINISH 
SPRING 1946 OUR NUMBER 


Yankee Brown 302 
Indian Tan 300 
Tawny Tan 300 
Cordo Wine 
Bermuda Tan 
Sandune Beige 





; shoes and many others of 


similar design, now in volume pro- 
duction, are fitted with Aluminum 
Eyelets — blind and surface types. 
Shipments are made promptly on 


all standard sizes, colors, and types. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


January |, 1946 





How Research Helped Win the War 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32] 


ceptable, left it at that, and returned home. I sometimes 
have wondered if someone connected with the banking 
fraternity helped to draw up that kind of a contract, but 
of course I don’t know! 

“Having heard that a National Defense Research Com- 
mittee was about to be set up and that Dr. K. T. Compton 
of M.I.T. was to take an active part, I saw him and asked 
for advice. Dr. Compton told me that N.D.R.C. had no 
money allotted by Congress as yet, but felt sure that they’d 
get it and assured me by letter that if they did he would 
use his good offices to persuade N.D.R.C. to issue a con- 
tract ‘covering the project. 

“With this letter, I asked top management for approval 
to proceed and was properly asked what we knew about 
guns and ordnance in general. Obviously the answer 
was that we knew nothing. 


Confidence of Management Essential 


This is the place where the question of management’s 
confidence in its research division comes in. Machine gun 
mounts and shoe machinery are somewhat removed from 
each other. They have enly one thing in common. Shoe 
machines are machinery and machine guns are machinery 
—that’s all 

“To allow a shoe machinery research division to move 
into ordnance required at that time—before Pearl Harbor 
—a degree of confidence in its general ability, and I am 
glad to say our men did not abuse that confidence. But 
for that, the probability is that our prewar research team 
would later have been badly raided by the draft. Not 
that we wished to retain them for our own selfish reasons, 
because corporation policy has always been that war re- 
quirements took precedence over everything else. As it 
was, when war actually arrived we were almost fully occu- 
pied on war problems. 

“Well, we got approval from management to proceed, 
with the proviso that any job we took on was done on a 
business-like basis and that we made no money and lost 
no money—in other words, we had to break even. Well— 
we took the job on and delivered the Air Force mount. 

“The hydraulic principles developed by us in this mount 
formed the basis for nearly all airplane tail mounts used 
during the war. Many side gun mounts used the same 
principles—in fact, we designed one for the Navy PBM 
plane and our factory built and supplied some 2000 of 
them. 

“When work began to roll in, we had our conversion 
problems, but they were of different type from those in a 
production industry. Instead of having to convert the 
tools of a plant to make tanks instead of autos, we had 
to convert the minds of our research and development staffs 
from thinking about the making of shoes and shoe machin- 
ery to the weapons of war. 

“Very few of our staff had any previous experience or 
knowledge of this type of work and when jobs began to 
accumulate we were faced with a sizeable educational 
task—that of converting the atmosphere of our, I thought, 
peace-loving shoe machinery staffs to one of ferocity and 
bloody murder. 

“We have worked for the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, the National Defense Research Com- 
mittee, the Army Ordnance, Navy Ordnance, Army Air 
Force, Navy Air Force and Chemical Warfare Service. 

“We have had problems on tanks, battleships, cruisers, 
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destroyers, submarines, bombing planes, fighter planes, 
jet-propelled planes, bombs, grenades, shells, shell fuses, 
rockets, radar, naval torpedoes, directors such as are used 
for fire-control for anti-aircraft work and sights for use 
in planes and on anti-aircraft on the ground, all kinds of 
problems on automatic guns, big and little, gun turrets 
for tanks, airplanes and anti-aircraft, and chemical prob- 
lems. 

“We have been a long way from our shoe home. As 
these problems came in we were surprised at the adapt- 
ability of our men to these new subjects, to the demands 
made on them and the way they met them and, as I have 
said before, we may have overdone our original selling on 
this kind of work—for we changed our peaceful research 
staff—apparently overnight—into. a group whose thinking 
and execution are even now a threat to the imaginative 
thinkers of the funny papers!” 

At this point Mr. Roberts described some of the more 
interesting of the 145 research projects undertaken by his 
Division during the war. 

“Yes, it’s a long way from shoes and shoe machinery. 

“We didn’t get into War Shoe research for service shoes 
until the Quartermaster Corps asked us for help. This was 
a little too late to do any good. Since then we have accu- 
mulated a lot of facts which doubtless will be helpful to 
civilians and the Army in the future. Of course, this work 
is being carried out at our own expense. 

“We have provided the Army with 10 sets of orthopedic 
equipment to make special shoes for badly wounded sol- 
diers—soldiers who couldn’t walk without special shoes. 
One set is in Boston, treating some 50 soldiers a week; 
and a second set has been set up at the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, Washington. The others have been strategically 
placed around the country. This equipment has been sup- 
plied at cost and the service of educating and maintain- 
ing the equipment is also furnished at cost. 


Shoe Machinery Research Continued 


“Some of our men had to stay on shoe machinery as 
certain materials were unobtainable and substitutes had 
to be discovered. The services had to have shoes as well 
as tanks and guns. These men did their job too and I am 
sure I can say that the management and directors of the 
USMC fully appreciate all the efforts of all the men of 
their Research Division. Some of the younger ones stuck 
to their jobs, in spite of criticism that they were not in 
uniform—at times it was hard to hold them because the 
research worker in this war had no tag to distinguish him 
and he had to keep his mouth shut—he couldn’t defend 
himself. The company appreciates this and is proud of the 
contributions of all of them. 

“Science is progressing at a fearsome pace. It is the 
job of industry to take advantage of it. Research at war 
has accomplished some remarkable things and it would 
seem reasonable to expect as remarkable results in peace, 
provided research is given proper recognition and proper 
encouragement from top management of industry. 

“You bankers, connected as closely as you are with 
industry, can assist research particularly with top manage- 
ment organization. 

“If you can use your influence to see that research is 
given equal rank in corporate management with sales and 
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Industry Faces Period of Opportunity 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40] 


stitute—or at least a partial one—for the further piling 
up of government debt and government generated purchas- 


ing power. 

The substitute that they hit upon is preservation of war- 
time levels of “take-home” pay. In effect, the proposal 
is that industry pay out now and take a “catch-as-catch- 
can” chance on recouping the resulting losses in later 
years. This has given rise to the industrial strife now 
sabotaging the peace. Any pretense that the pay demands 
being made are based on the controlling factors of pro- 
duction in peacetime is but a sham. They take no account 
of efficiency or of unit costs of production or of selling 
prices of civilian goods in a peacetime market. The “take- 
home” case is purely and simply a drive to maintain pur- 
chasing power without regard to consequences. 

These purchasing power fanatics will not have their way. 
The nation’s future must and will not be cast away in in- 
flation. Industrial leadership is on the march. The steel of 
its will has been hardened in the furnace of responsibility 
to the people. Industrial leaders are confident that, regard- 
less of the built-up labor unrest which now seems so seri- 
ous and of the phoney economics on which it is based, we 
will not miss out on the opportunity facing the nation. 

Support for this confidence is already found in the rec- 
ord. After both the Germans and Japs had been beaten, 
government and labor economists handed out doubtful esti- 
mates of the numbers who would be unemployed by the 
end of the year and through a long, drawn-out reconver- 
sion, as they saw it. The NAM and other business groups 
and spokesmen protested and made the counter estimates 
which have borne up so well in actual experience. Unem- 
ployment not caused by industrial strife has been held 
down to fractional levels—though we are nearly through 
with the task of reconversion. Jobs are, in fact, going beg- 
ging for the lack of takers in many parts of the nation 
today. The faith of industrial leaders has stood the first 
test. We have made a good start. 

I thus can report that, despite many pitfalls along the 
way and knotty problems to be faced and solved, the out- 
look for industry, business, the professions and the nation, 
is good not only for 1946; it is excellent for the years 
ahead. But what I see is more than just better days; it is 
an opportunity. 

In my opinion, we stand today at a great milestone in 
the nation’s history. From here out, we of industrial man- 
agement have the privilege of taking the lead in showing 
the world, as well as the doubting Thomases at home, that 
a nation of free people and free enterprise can produce as 
fully and as effectively for peace as it can for war. It is 
a privilege created by the will and the needs of the people, 
for which we must be humbly grateful. 

I, therefore, think the time is particularly fitting for all 
of us to take stock of the basic responsibilities which we 
seek to discharge and of the guide-rules by which we work. 
That, I have done rather briefly, below: 


1. Our basic responsibility is to promote a steady rise 
in the American standard of living. We work for an ever- 
increasing volume of goods and services, of better quality, 
produced at lower unit costs. We thus foster, encourage 
and participate in scientific advancement; strive for the 
maximum in technological improvement and increased effi- 
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ciency; and seek improved and cheaper methods of dis- 
tribution. We make every effort to secure equitable divi- 
sion of the increments of progress between the public— 
through lower prices; our employees—through increased 
wages; and capital—through fair returns on investment 
and legitimate rewards for risk-taking. 

2. Our basic standard of conduct is competition. Free- 
dom of enterprise is indispensable to the nation’s welfare. 
Enterprise cannot remain free without competition. With 
full and effective competition, free enterprise insures the 
highest standard of living that people can enjoy on this 
earth. We thus reject all forms of monopoly, vested inter- 
ests, and special privileges. We support the active and full 
enforcement of anti-trust and fair trade practice laws. 

3. The right to work is a basic right. We are committed 
to the principle of full employment and will bear our full 
share of responsibility for establishing and maintaining 
those conditions under which it is possible. We respect the 
dignity of American workers, have faith in their loyalty to 
the American system of free enterprise, and are confident 
of their fundamental desire to give a full day’s work for 
a full day’s pay. We devote ourselves to providing the best 
possible working conditions and the highest possible wages, 
consistent with equity to the public and to investors, for 
all employees—organized and unorganized. We honor the 
right of employees to organize and bargain collectively, 
and we engage in collective bargaining with freely author- 
ized representatives of employees in good faith and all 
sincerity. We will keep the stairways of opportunity open 
so that all employees may advance in accordance with their 
ability, integrity, ambition and industry. 

Leaders of industry and business are in truth carrying 
the torch of liberty for all the nation’s people today. For, 
as was so clearly seen by our founding fathers, the basic 
freedom from which all other freedoms flow is freedom of 
enterprise. Through our leadership, the nation can have 
full production—full employment—and freedom. If we 
keep our faith and our courage high, as I know we will, 
the conditions of the 1930’s need never return to this land. 
This is our opportunity. We are ready and on our way. 


Slipper Bar Brings Multiple Sales — 


Saint Paut, Minn.—The shoe salon on the street floor 
of the Emporium accented slippers in the holiday season by 
displaying them on a slipper bar in the center of the de- 
partment. This department is made up of three sections 
which run together, the women’s, men’s and children’s. 

The bar was rather high in order to bring the merchan- 
dise clearly before the eyes of visitors, and was large enough 
to show a great variety of slippers, arranged accord- 
ing to type. Bright, gay colors, pastels and darker shades 
made the bar a striking display piece to which customers 
were drawn before they left the section, and the large selec- 
tion of quality slippers often resulted in a double purchase. 

Displays were enlivened with slippers of particularly 
bright color and engaging styles hung from an overhead 
arm on a wide soft green ribbon above the bar, but low 
enough so that the type and material of the slippers could 
be studied. 

The Emporium ties slippers in with many departments 
in counter case displays so that interest in them is stim- 
ulated throughout the store. 
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Mufti Shoe White 
The Aristocrat of Shoe Whites 


offers you this Star group of sales and profit 
features 

Made with sarc kind of fine white pigment, and 
same adhesive used in the making of white shoe 
leather— 

Heavily pigmented. Spreads on evenly, thinly 
—producing a white coat of wonderful stay- on- 
ability— 

Agreeable odor—quick-disappearing. As ony = 
able for children’s shoes and booties as for 
grownups’—hence, a favorite with mothers. 
Ideal for all white leather or fabric shoes—for 
renovating white purses, bags, belts, golf balls. 


ity- i H etc Sold under a brand known for quality, ad- 
Quality Made with the same fine vertised from coast to coast for more than a 


white pigment and adhesive used quarter century. Paste or liquid—each in two 
sizes—each retailing at 10c and 25c 


in making white leather. AND 
Fair Traded at Full Advertised Prices. Protect- 
* ing every penny of your profit in all Fair Trade 
States (profits as high as 50%). 


Big 6 oz. Bottle - only 25¢ “Gatine” o field te wee 


PLOUGH SALES CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of 


Pi , IMC. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Our Full Advertised Prices Are Minimum Retail Prices In All Fair Trade States 





Melville Promotions Point to Peacetime Expansion 


New YorK—As a preliminary move 
to peacetime expansion, the Melville 
Shoe Corporation has announced seven 
administrative promotions in executive 
personnel. William J. Cobb has been 
made executive vice-president and J. 
Brent Wells, John B. Fitch, Edward W. 
Hemphill, Leonard A. Shea, George 
Dick, and Lester R. Fallon have been 
named vice-presidents. 

Mr. Cobb joined the organization as 
merchandising director in 1929 and 
was elected a vice-president in 1934. 
Throughout the war he served as a 
member of the retail shoe industry 
committees of OPA and the former 
WPB. Prior to joining the Melville 
company he was affiliated with the As- 
sociated Merchandising Corporation. 

Mr. Wells, who becomes vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales promotion, came 
to the Melville corporation in 1925 as 
a correspondent in the John Ward 
Outside Sales Department. After a 
brief period he was named assistant to 
the controller of the company. From 
1928 to 1931 he was assistant to the 
president, and from that date until his 
recent promotion served as publicity di- 
rector. 

Mr. Fitch, vice-president in charge 
of personnel and public relations, serv- 
ed an early apprenticeship in the Out- 
side Sales Department. For five years 
he was assistant to the general man- 
ager and, later, to the president. He 
was elected an assistant vice-president 
in 1941. 


J. 8. WELLS J. 8. FITCH 


Mr. Hemphill, vice-president ‘in 
charge of hosiery merchandising, spent 
15 years in the advertising business 
before he joined Melville Shoe Corpora- 
tion as purchasing agent for the Thom 
McAn chain in 1924. He was later ap- 
pointed hosiery buyer for all chains 
and, in 1943, hosiery merchandising 
and purchasing agent. He is well 
known as a hosiery stylist and designer. 

Mr. Shea, vice-president and general 
manager of men’s and women’s stores, 
became women’s shoe buyer for the 
Thom McAn chain in 1927. In 1931 he 
was named sales manager of the Gold 
Line “A” chain and in 19387 of both 
the “A” and “B” chains. 

Mr. Dick, vice-president in charge of 
shoe merchandising, was first employed 
as a stock boy and a repair clerk. For 
three years he was in charge of a com- 
pany warehouse at 121 Duane Street, 
and for six years was assistant buyer 
of Thom McAn men’s shoes. Since 1931 
he has been solely responsible for buy- 
ing and has made valuable contribu- 
tions to the styling of the Thom McAn 
men’s dress line. 

Mr. Fallon, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Thom McAn men’s 
stores, has been affiliated with the shoe 
industry since his graduation from high 
school. After serving in the factory 
planning department of the W. H. Mc- 
Elwain Company, he joined the Melville 
corporation in 1928. Since 1930 he has 
been sales manager of the Thom McAn 
chain. 


E. W. HEMPHILL L. A. SHEA 


WILLIAM J. COBB 


Commenting on future expansion, 
Ward Melville, president of Melville 
Shoe Corporation, said, “We believe 
that in establishing any policy or form 
of organization, our point of departure 
must be the consumer’s needs, con- 
venience and desires. We know that 
our success, and the success of other 
good shoe firms, large and small, will 
be based upon continuously and har- 
moniously serving the consumer as he 
wants to be served.” 


L. R. FALLON 





Schneider with Calgon, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Signalizing its 
entry into the tanning field, Calgon, 
Inc. has announced that it will aug- 
ment its technical staff by the addition 
of Charles Schneider, who will devote 
himself to the application of Calgon in 
the leather field. 

Mr. Schneider comes from Barber- 
ton, Ohio. He is a graduate of the 
College of Wooster, O., with a Bach- 
elor of Science degree. He formerly 
was with the late John Arthur Wilson, 
from 1931 to 1938, in research devel- 
opment in the leather industry, fol- 
lowing which he became research chem- 
ist for the J. Laskin & Sons Corpora- 
tion of Milwaukee, Wis. 
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In his new post Mr. Schneider will 
deal with research, service and sales 
throughout the tanning field. 


Brown Reports 
$791,269 Profit 


St. Lovis.—Brown Shoe Co. stock- 
holders at the annual meeting Jan. 10 
will vote on proposals to split each 
share of the company’s present no par 
common stock into two shares of com- 
mon stock of $15 par value and to 
authorize 40,000 shares of new pre- 
ferred stock. 

Proceeds from the sale of the pre- 
ferred will be used to prepay the com- 
pany’s $3,000,000, 2% per cent term 


bank loan maturing April 1, 1955, with 
the balance to be added to general 
funds. Portions of the latter will be 
used for the establishment of new 
plants, two of which are under con- 
struction, the company announcement 
said. 

Brown Shoe Co. reported net profit 
for the fiscal year ended October 31 of 
$791,269, or $3.21 a common share. 
This compares with net of $785,186, or 
$3.19 a common share in the preceding 
fiscal year. 

Tax revision for the year just ended 
was $2,945,000 and reserves for con- 
tingencies $450,000. In the preceding 
fiscal year taxes were $2,500,000 and 
reserves $250,000. Net sales were $56,- 
458,352, compared to $53,325,065. 
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Dead leather enlivened 
and endowed with motion 


by that famous stretch 


Before “Lastex” yarn, the most supple leather gaped vay 
the foot walked. Shoes that gave with the foot, then came\ 
back to their original sleekness, were unknown. “‘Lastex”’ 
gave to shoe designers and craftsmen leather and fabrics 





with life—the greatest single achievement in style, beauty, 
fit and comfort in a century of shoe making. \; 


lt made possible shoes that hugged the foot with just-off- 
the-last perfection, that kept their shape, that made the 

foot look slimmer. It made possible new designing techniques— 
lighter and airier in appearance—more firmly supporting— 
more durable in performance. To creators of fine foot- 

wear, to shoe stores and their customers, it is good news 

that “‘Lastex”’ is coming back into shoe materials in 

steadily increasing quantities. 


For models, samples and prices of those types of shoe materials made with ‘‘Lastex”’ yarn which are 
now available, apply to ALFRED V A MOS, 406 Marbridge Building, New York City. Alfred Vamos 
is the inventor and patentee* of Vamos stretchable shoes, and the selected consultant for shoe manufac- 
turers using materials made with “ Lastex” yarn. 


*Patents assigned to 
United States Rubber Company 


... THE MIRACLE YARN 
THAT MAKES THINGS FIT 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Listen to Science Looks Forward’ — mew series of talks by the great scientists of America — on the 
Philbarmonic- Symphony Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.S.T. 


An elastic yarn mawfactured exclusively by 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Avenue of the Americas + Rockefeller Center + New York 20, N. Y. 








Set Up Clearing House for Employment 





Detroit Shoe Club Establishes Organization for Facilitating Postwar 
Employment of Shoe Salesmen — Returning 
Servicemen to be Helped 


Detroit, MicH.—Organization of the 
first centralized clearing house for post- 
war employment of shoe salesmen is 
being undertaken by Detroit shoe 
dealers, through the spontaneous ac- 
tivity of the Detroit Shoe Club. 

Idea was generated from the experi- 
ence of both retailers and prospective 
salesmen seeking jobs in the territory. 
Difficulty was found in matching the 
man to the job, because returning ser- 
vicemen, in particular, were found in 
some instances to apply where there 
was no opening, and to become discour- 
aged after being turned down, but dis- 
cussion among retail merchants showed 
that other stores were desperately in 
need of exactly the type of man who 
was seeking work. 

It was recognized by the shoe mer- 
chants that a special type of personal- 
ity is required to make a successful 
shoe salesman. This, according to De- 
troit shoe men, means that training and 
experience, plus a special aptitude for 
the type of work, are required, in the 
words of M. S. Higham of J. L. Hudson 
Company, “Shoe fitting is the most spe- 
cialized work in a department store.” 
Accordingly, it was felt, that any spe- 
cially qualified individuals who were 
good shoe salesmen should be placed in 
the shoe business at all costs. 

Organization of the clearing house 
was the result of spontaneous discus- 
sion among Detroit shoe men. Details 
remain to be worked out, but activity is 
centralized in the hands of Samul Plot- 


ler, secretary of the Detroit Retail Shoe 
Dealers’ Association, to whom shoe 
salesmen, particularly returning ser- 
vicemen coming into the Detroit area, 
are urged to direct their inquiries. 

Among plans for the clearing house 
activity is a joint newspaper advertis- 
ing program, designed to use the co- 
operative resources of the member re- 
tailers, so that all prospective shoe 
salesmen in the city will be sought 
through one source—the advertising 
will refer salesmen to the clearing 
house, and they will there be screened 
and directed to the type of store and de- 
partment where they are most suited, so 
through one source—the adertising will 
refer salesmen to the clearing house, 
and they will there be screened and di- 
rected to the type of store and depart- 
ment where they are most suited, so 
that a high style man, or an orthopedic 
or children’s specialist, will be sent to 
the right place. 

It is the objective of Detroit mer- 
chants under the new set-up to find a 
place in the town for any good shoe 
salesman—something that has not al- 
ways been possible in recent experience, 
with each man, especially veterans, 
seeking to make the rounds of shoe 
stores on his own, and not finding the 
right place to fit in—even though afh- 
other store that he failed to contact had 
a real need for exactly his kind of 
man. It is to match up the man and 
the job that the employment clearing 
house is being organized. 





Monogram Slipper 
Changes Ownership 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Monogram Slip- 
per Company has recently undergone 
a change in ownership. Organized as a 
partnership in August 1943, the com- 
pany at that time was owned by Archie 
Bregman and Marguerite Bromm as 
general partners; A. J. Scheu, John 
J. Walsh, Jean McWilliams Hamilton 
and Nina Brown Hamilton, limited 
partners. Under the new organization 
all limited partners have sold their in- 
terests so that it is now composed of 
Mr. Bregman, Joseph Goldstein, Melvin 
Nicholson and Russell F. Byrne, all 
active members of the firm. These 
gentlemen have formed a new general 
partnership and plan to continue all 
present operations. 

Mr. Bregman, in addition to general 
direction of the company, will now be 
ble to spend more time in the sales 

d advertising departments. Mr. Gold- 
stein will devote his time to produc- 
tion and purchasing in addition to 
sales. Mr. Nichols is general superin- 
tendent and Mr. Byrne is the com- 
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pany’s auditor and general office man- 
ager. 

In discussing the change Mr. Breg- 
man stated that the new firm will pro- 
ceed with its aggressive policy of pro- 
ducing high-styled indoor leisure foot- 
wear and that plans are now under 
way for further expansion involving 
an additional plant in the near future. 
Monogram in a little over two years 
has established itself as one of the in- 
dustry’s prominent producers of better 
grade indoor leisure footwear. 





To Facilitate Veterans’ 
Pricing Problems 


WASHINGTON.—-The Office of Price 
Administration has acted to prevent 
certain base period experience require- 
ments in a small number of price ceil- 
ing regulations from hindering veter- 
ans of World War II in returning to 
their former businesses. 

This action, effective December 19, 
1945, was taken after consultation 
with various organizations represent- 
ing World War II veterans and after 
a study of the impact of OPA regula- 


tions upon business activities of 
turning members of the armed foreg 

Maximum average prices, hig 
price lines and quotas that depend on 
seller’s actual experience in a s 
base period will be made avai 
on application, to qualified veterans 


who because of military service were 
not engaged in the particular business 


during the specified base period. 

OPA said that in fairness to the vet- 
erans the requirement could be waived 
and maximum average prices, highest 
price lines and quotas provided equiva- 
lent to those that would apply if the 
experienced veteran had actually been 
in business during the base periods. 

Both maximum average prices and 
highest price lines may be provided in 
line with the applicant’s previous expe 
rience in the business. Quotas may be 
established in line with those of com. 
parable sellers in the same locality. 

Applications will be restricted to vet 
erans who are to be the principal or 
joint owner of the proposed business 
and who can establish that they had 
actual experience in this business in & 
responsible capacity between Septem. 
ber 16, 1939, and their entry into the 
armed forces. The business activity 
that the veteran proposes to operate 
must be at the same level of distribu 
tion or processing as that in which he 
was formerly engaged. 


Uniform Ceilings for 
Reclaimed Rubber 


WASHINGTON. — Uniform ceiling 
prices have been established for sales 
of two types of rubber made from gas 
mask scrap and reclaimed for the Goy- 
ernment, the Office of Price Adminis 
tration has announced. The ceilings, 
effective December 17, 1945, are ten 
cents a pound for rubber without car 
bon black and six cents a pound for 
rubber with carbon black content. The 
same ceilings apply on sales by Gov- 
ernment agencies to any buyers or by 
resellers to industrial consumers. 

Where the reclaimed rubber is sold 
by a Government agency to a reseller, 
it is expected that the prices will be 
below the established ceilings so that 
the reseller may realize a margin om 
his sales, OPA said. 

Rubber manufacturers buy this re 
claimed rubber for use in making 
soles and other rubber items. 

Previously there was only one te 
cent ceiling, which applied to sales of 
rubber without carbon black by the 
Rubber Reserve Company to industrial 
users. The Rubber Reserve Company 
has now been abolished, and sales of 
this reclaimed rubber will be made by 
other Government agencies. 


Opening New Store 

PoNnTIAC, MicH.—A new shoe store at 
12 West Huron Street, here, is being 
opened by Irving Diem. He will handle 
a stock of men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s footwear. Mr. Diem has been 
connected with the shoe business in 
Pontiac for the past six years. 
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Profit by big demand 


for FOOT RELIEF! 








is the age of specialization! One prospers to the 
degree to which he excels in any art. Youacknowledge 
this yourself, for example, when you consult a doctor, 
lawyer or any other professional man who has established 
areputation for specialized skill in his calling. Specializa- 
tion can win for you, too, just as it does for others who 


pursue it. 


Make no mistake about it—Foot Relief is a highly spe- 
Galized feature of the shoe business. Equip yourself to 
feature it and you will enjoy a unique competitive ad- 
vantage of priceless value to you. 


You have it right in the palm of your hand. 70% of the 
people constantly passing and entering your store, are 
foot-troubled people —and they are always highly re- 
sponsive to the appeal of relief. Make your advertising, 
your window and your interior displays speak for you 
4s specializing in Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort* Service, and 
the results will amaze you. 


Soon the reputation of your work spreads. One tells the 
sther. Like a rolling snowball, your volume in Foot 


Relief sales grows and grows. 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Service is the only complete, 
scientific, nationally advertised line of its kind in the world. 
Toall America, “Dr. Scholl's” signifies the best in foot relief. 


NOW is the time to act before intensified competition 
compels making moves that may prove difficult to meet. 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Service is the answer. The 
investment needed in Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Reme- 
dies, Appliances and Arch Supports to cultivate this fertile 
field is very small. We teach you the entire technique of 
this unique Foot Service in all its simple phases—merchan- 
dising, advertising, selling— all without charge. We urge 
you to mail the coupon at Once. —* Trade Mork Reg. U.S. Pot. OF. 








, 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 
THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., Inc., Educational Dept, 62 W. 14th St, New York 


Please send me details of your Educational-Sales Plan and New Catalog 
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UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Ring Up More Sales 
With Slippers 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35] 


of the category of house slippers de- 
signed mainly for bedroom utility, man- 
ufacturers have started a program of 
styling aimed at keeping production 
going twelve months a year. 

It is to the retailer’s advantage to pro- 
mote an indoor wardrobe, to keep the 
consumer slipper-conscious, by inter- 
esting promotions. Separate slipper 
bars or departments, with a wide range 
of patterns, placed in a prominent posi- 
tion and dramatically displayed, will 
attract the consumer. Branded names 
will familiarize her with types for in- 
door wear, and a range of colors and 
styles will heighten her interest and 
make her more conscious of the need 
to coordinate slippers with indoor 
clothes. Pre-Christmas slipper adver- 
tisements were abundant and gaily 
decorative this year. Playful treat- 
ments, like the use of romping animals, 
were appealing eye-catchers. Similar 
ideas could well be used to promote 
slipper selling throughout the year. 
Promotions should be gay, frivolous, 
charmingly attractive, to reflect the 
spirit of casual comfort in the home. 

Shoe rationing during the war in- 
creased the demand for slippers—to 
save wear and tear of street shoes. 
Women have become used to the soft 
cushion soles, low heels, and broad 
lasts of their indoor shoes. It is the re- 
tailer’s job to continue to supply that 
comfort, but also to accentuate the idea 
of attractive styling—to have the con- 
sumer recognize certain types for cer- 
tain uses, and increase awareness of 
the slipper as a fashion item as well as 
a utilitarian one. And the direct result 
of all this slipper planning may well 
be increased sales. 


Individual Shops 
Promote Specialization 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37] 


the special child’s section. 

The low wall permits the mother to 
sit comfortably beside her child while 
shoes are being fitted. No small chairs 
clutter the room. There are no chil- 
dren’s toys around, as it is felt that 
shoes can be fitted more quickly and 
efficiently without them. 

A specially designed unit with steps 
which can be opened when needed and 
pushed back when not in use is used 
for the very small child. A small chair 
placed on it brings the child into easy 
working position. Nearby is an X-ray 
machine. 

The section handling shoes for the 
high school and college group comes 
next. Stock consists of sport shoes, ox- 
fords and casuals. 

“We located this section next to the 
children’s department,” said Hugh Tur- 
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51 years of fine Pennsylvania 
craftsmanship in shoes that 
incorporate every important 
health feature known to foot- 
fitting science. That's why 
you'll find this famous name 
featured in hundreds of lead- 
ing children's shoe operations. 
Sorry, no new deolers right 
now. It won't be long though ! 





one famous brand 
that serves__ 


Toll is 
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SHOE CO. 
ANNVILLE, PA. 
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NEW YORK CITY SHOWROOMS: MARBRIDGE BUILDING, 47 WEST 34th STREET 





ley, buyer and manager of the depart- 
ment, “so that a child who has out- 
grown children’s sizes can quickly step 
over to youth shoes.” Here the chair 
seats, upholstered in colorful leather, 
are placed in a slanting line back to 
back to form two working lines for 
salesmen. 

The remainder of the department is 
the women’s regular section. A large 
selection of quality lines in nationally 
advertised brands makes the section 
extremely popular. 

Extensive advertising, much of which 
shows cuts of shoes against a back- 
ground of solid color, is carrying news 
of the remodeled department to thou- 
sands of newspaper readers. The first 
large general ads introduced the new 
department, but after that advertis- 


ing style was to stress one brand at a 
time, showing several styles. 

Occasionally, an advertisement 
stresses some particular feature, as, 
for instance, a recent one which pre- 
sented matching shoes and handbags. 
Patent bags and shoes, suede bags and 
shoes, and heavier leather shoes and 
bags were «described and illustrated. 

A new mirror fashion window on a 
corner which has wide space on two 
streets is used frequently. 

Mr. Turley is looking forward to a 
continued strong business in the post- 
war period. “The public has been edu- 
cated to the value in long-wearing, 
comfortable, well-made shoes,” he said. 
“Our new setting which accents qual- 
ity is already being felt in increased 
sales,” 
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F OR NEED OF THE RIGHT MOVES 
A GAME CAN BE LOST/ 


FOR NEED OF THE RIGHT SOLE 
LEATHER SALES S CAN BE LOST / 












Chess is a scientific game. The 
retail shoe today d di 
similar foresight and competitive 
skill. Consider shoes chessmen. Your 
moves are w them. And success- 
ful moves require planning. This 
year, plan to give close attention to 
the bottoming job. When 



























KISTLER SOLE LEATHER 


The Balanced Bark Tannage 
For Men's Shoes 







} is used you may be sure that you 

; have bottoms that are notably good. 
Your customers may be expected to 
regard them as a or inducement 
for repeat pw o the public, 

* the way shoes wear is the measuring 
stick of their worth. 


Write an one we'll tell you where 
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Patchogue. Mothers from distant 
points out of the state come to the de- 
partment on visits to New York. Since 
the war the children’s department has 
developed a considerable mail order 
business among the wives of service- 
men stationed at various points in dis- 
tant states. 

This children’s shop with its youth- 
ful blue and rose-pink is gay, yet it 
has that quaint dignity belonging to 
the very young, so well suggested by 
the small stage against softly lighted 
glass. Children like it and it provides 
an atmosphere where they find shoe 
shopping an amusing adventure. 





Unusual Decor in Youth 
Shoe Section 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38] 






too short, that is dangerous and causes 
the child to stumble. 

During the three and a half years 
that he has been buying shoes at Mar- 
tin’s, Mr. Wieber has seen the depart- 
ment make great strides. In the old 
days, he sold shoes when there was no 
clerk to help. Now customers have in- 
creased to thousands. Patronage comes 
from Manhattan, Brooklyn and includes 
Lond Island towns as far south as 

















John S. Kent 


BROCKTON, Mass.—John S. Kent, 
president of the M. A. Packard Com- 
pany, and one of the best-known shoe 
manufacturers in the country, died at 
his home, 375 West Elm Street, Brock- 
ton, on December 15, following a long 
ilmess. He was 85 years old. 

Mr. Kent, born in North Bridgewater, 
Mass., in 1860, had been active in the 
shoe business for more than 60 years, 
having joined the firm of Packard and 
Grover, shoe manufacturers, as book- 
keeper, in 1884, not long after his grad- 
uation from the Bryant and Stratton 
Business College. His rise was rapid. 
Within a few years he had been made 
factory superintendent and, in 1889, on 
the retirement of one of the original 
partners, R. B. Grover, Mr. Kent en- 
tered the firm as treasurer. It was 
about this time, also, that the company 
was incorporated under its present 
name. The principals in the company 
then were Mr. Packard, Mr. Kent and 
Oliver M. Fisher. 

Nor were Mr. Kent’s interests con- 
fined to the shoe industry. Always 
civic-minded, as early as 1889 he served 
as member of the school board; later as 
Public Library Trustee; and still later 
as president of the Brockton Hospital 
Association. In 1907 he was elected 
mayor of the city, an office which he 
held for three terms. 

During the first World War, Mr. 
Kent served two terms as president of 
the National Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and had been head, 
also, at various times, of the Brockton 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association and 
of the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association. 

Funeral services, attended by large 
numbers of fellow shoemen and family 
friends, were held on the morning of 
December 18 at Our Lady of Lourdes 
Church in this city. 

Mr. Kent is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Mary Clark Kent; by two sons, 
John §., Jr., of Brockton, and Alfred T. 
Kent, of Boston, both of whom were 
associated with their father in busi- 
ness; two daughters, Mrs. William J. 
Brennan of Randolph, Mass., and Miss 
Susan S. Kent, of Brockton; one sister, 
Mrs. Frank E. Johnson of Brockton; 
eleven grandchildren and one great- 
grandchild. 


Fly to India 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— William C. 
Hunneman, Jr., president of William 
Amer Company, and Lawrence Johnson 
& Company, Inc., accompanied by Laird 
H. Simons, Jr., vice-president of Wil- 
liam Amer Co., left the National Air- 
port here recently on the Air Transport 
Command plane, “Maharajah,” for a 
direct flight to India. The “Mahara- 
jah,” sister ship of the round-the-world 
“Globester,” reaches India in three and 
a half days. 

Mr. Simons has just been discharged 
from the U. S. Army after two years 


overseas. 
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anticipate during the early months of the new year. There 
are certain scarcities: which continue, such as the lack of 
suede leathers and the dearth of black calfskins. In the 
main, however, shoe makers here complain less bitterly 
over scarcities of supplies than on the impossibility of 
finding adequate labor. A condition which they had hoped 
would improve at the end of military hostilities is today as 
aggravated and as aggravating as ever. Moreover, the 
outlook for the future continues to be anything but en- 
couraging. 

Because deliveries of shoes to the retailer have recently 
been very much slowed up, there are some merchants who 
complain that the manufacturer is deliberately withholding 
merchandise until after January 1, when a lighter tax load 
will be carried. Manufacturers, on the other hand, main- 
tain that this is not true, but that it is a physical impos- 
sibility to turn out more than they have because of the 
manpower shortage. They, on the other hand, give voice 
to the belief that in some instances tanners are not deliver- 
ing the leathers, for the reason advanced by retailers as 
against the manufacturer. So the argument becomes a 
kind of merry-go-round, with each segment of the industry 
trying to fasten some (or all) of the blame on the other 
fellow. But this particular complaint, in any event, will 
lose any semblance of validity after January 1. 

It is quite possible that there is no deliberate withholding 
on the part of anyone. After all, the retailer, too, has been 
accused by customers of being guilty of trying to hoard his 
stock—and this accusation also has been groundless. If we 
ever do get the real “lowdown”—if the time comes when 
“it can be told,” it will doubtless be found that no one 
part of the industry was trying to take advantage over 
another, but rather that war-born circumstances prevented 
the footwear business from striking an even keel due to 
many elements and uncontrollable conditions. 


Manufacturing and Markets — 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64] 


It is true, of course, that more of these shoes are being 
made with leather soles than was the case during rationing, 
but the fact remains that merchants throughout the country 
seem to have said by their actions that they expect little if 
any increase in the number of leather shoes available be- 
fore mid-Summer at least. 

Wholesalers with shelves once filled with men’s dress 
and work shoes, not only have few if any on their shelves, 
but cannot get them from their manufacturers in quan- 
tities anywhere nearly sufficient to fill the orders on hand. 
On these two types, there is a far more acute shortage than 
at any time during the war period. While children’s foot- 
wear is more plentiful, men’s shoe supplies have taken a 
nose dive. 

Women’s leather shoes, while not so scarce as men’s, 
nevertheless show in their designing the inevitable result 
of leather scarcity. For the most part, only the simplest 
and plainest of patterns are being used by manufacturers— 
patterns which not only require the smallest possible 
amount of leather, but which also need a minimum of work 
in the stitching rooms. 


Chicago 


With retail stocks at their lowest ebb, no manufacturer 
will venture a prediction as to what the shoe merchant can 
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Recorder Staff Changes 
And Additions 


Owen A. Thomas, formerly associate 
editor in charge of RECORDER’S news 
and editorial coverage in New England, 
has been assigned additional duties in 
conection with market research and 
trade surveys which this publication is 

for the coming year. He will 

the title of research editor. Mr. 

Thomas will continue to represent the 

Recorper editorially in New England, 

making his headquarters at the Boston 

fice of this publication at 10 High 
Street. 

Martin H. Kern, recently discharged 
from the Armed Forces after two years 
service as a Combat Intelligence Officer 
with the 8th Air Force, has joined the 
editorial staff of Boor AND SHog Rs- 
conDER to write special features and re- 
port trade news, both in the New York 
afea and elsewhere. In connection 
with other duties he will cover various 
thoe trade conventions and meetings. 
Prior to his military service he was 
@gaged in daily newspaper work in 
Canton, Ohio, and wrote radio continu- 
ity for Station WHBC of that city. He 
Was graduated from Alliance High 
School, attended Ohio State University 
and received his bachelor of arts de- 
free from Mount Union College in Alli- 
ance, Ohio. 

Inducted into military service in Jan- 
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uary 1942, Mr. Kern was assigned to 
the Signal Corps. As a sergeant, he 
was transferred to the Air Forces and 
selected to attend the Officers’ Candi- 
date School at Miami Beach, Florida, 
where he was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in January, 1943. He at- 
tended the Air Intelligence School at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and was 
promoted to first lieutenant while serv- 
ing with 8th Air Force in Pngland. 
Part of his duties involved his working 
with correspondents representing As- 
sociated Press, United Press,and Inter- 
national News Service. 

Miss Beth Hollinger has also re- 
cently joined the editorial] staff as as- 
sistant to Miss Eleanor M. Rutledge, 
fashion editor. Miss Hollinger was 
graduated from Hunter College, New 
York, where she received the degree of 
bachelor of arts, and later received 
the degree of Master of Science in 
Journalism at Columbia University, 
after completing the course at the 
Graduate School of Journalism there. 
She gained a practical insight into re- 
tail selling and merchandising while 
employed at Alexander’s Department 
Store, Grand Concourse, New York, 
and her first practical publication ex- 
perience was with Vanguard Press, 
New York. In addition to her work in 
the field of shoe fashions, Miss Hol- 
linger will devote special attention to 
accessories and style co-ordination. 


Eugene A. Kiley is another new 
member of the staff, having been desig- 
nated as assistant to John J. Reilly, 
RECORDER art director. Mr. Kiley was 
graduated from Sacred Heart High 
School, New York, and attended Man- 
hattan College before he joined the 
Army Air Forces in 1942. He served 
with the 8th Air Force in England and 
flew 29 missions over enemy-occupied 
continental Europe. 


Heckman Rejoins 


Alexander Rubber Co. 


PHILADELHIA, Pa.—George Heckman 
is now back with Alexander Rubber 
Company, in the firm’s Philadelphia 
headquarters, after 21 months of ser- 
vice with the armed forces. Mr. Heck- 
man has been connected with the com- 
pany since its start in 1928. 


Opens New Factory 
In Brooklyn 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A new factory is 
being opened by the Premier Shoe Mfg. 
Co. at 81 Prospect Street, here. To be 
known as La Mulée, Ltd., this factory 
will manufacture mules and eventually 
evening shoes. Retail prices will start 
at $10.95, according to Mr. A. Rao, who 
heads both companies. 
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We are poised for aggressive merchandising and 
it is a pleasure to announce for the coming Spring 
Season that our advertisements will appear in the 
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the War 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68] 


manufacturing it will help. Otherwise research is usually 
operating on day-to-day needs, and research based on op. 
portunism seldom pays. 

“The press has filled the public with sense of security 
which, in my opinion, is unwarranted. They lead us to 
believe that the U. S. leads the world in research. Dog 
it? Where did the following items come from, and I'm 
talking first practical use? Radar, rockets, synthetic rub. 
ber, penicillin, sulfa drugs, jet engines, D.D.T., ete? 
Where would we have been without them? The answer, of 
course, is that they came from abroad. Why from abroad 
and not from the U. S.? In my opinion, the answer is easy 
to find—a scientist abroad is encouraged to a greater ex. 
tent than over here, he is a respected and honored member 
of the community. He is made more of than over here 
For our own self protection in national defense and in 
dustry the research man in this country must be given 
equal stature and opportunity with the foreigner abroad. 

“Science is not magic, but a way of thinking, living and 
working. The sometimes startling discoveries of new knowl 
edge announced by science are only the end results of long 
painstaking hard work to uncover, recognize, and piece to- 
gether facts that have actually been in existence since the 
world began. Even then science must go further and adapt 
them for human use. Clear visionary thinking and a respect 
for facts are fundamental to the research man. 

“Let us regard the scientists for what they are—a pro 
fessional class having a code of ethics like the medical 
profession and lawyers—maybe I'd better say like some 
lawyers. Honor and glory of achievement means as much 
to them as a satisfactory bank statement to a bank presi 
dent. 

“If we cultivate this picture, we will receive more re 
turns on the research dollar spent. 

“Results of research today command the admiration of 
practically everybody, even if many are not sure what it 
is all about. I think the reason is that people today ar 
beginning to realize that whether one is fighting for one’s 
life on a battlefield, or fighting for commercial existence, 
the destructive forces of research are unlimited. 

“If this destructive force—particularly so far as indus 
try is concerned—is accepted, is it not good business in 
industry, to keep a seat for research in the top manage 
ment councils, so that they may be forewarned if not fore- 
armed of the scientific dangers ahead in their industry? 





“Sultry Blonde” from Head to Toe 


[CONTINUED FROM PACE 33] 
white ready-to-wear casuals, black play clothes, and almost 
all of the bright costume colors used in the South. They 
also promise to be Spring favorites with tailored navy suits 
and warm, brown shades. 

In order to facilitate consumer buying, several depatt- 
ment stores are setting up Town and Country sections or 
bars in their casual shoe departments, where a complete 
ensemble of their current “Sultry Blonde” accessories may 
be bought within a few minutes. 

Town and Country shoes will be made on two heel heights 
—13/8 and 6/8—in Domoc leather. Patterns will be made 
on these two heels in both open and closed toes. For the 
current promotion period, belts will be in the three styles 
illustrated, and bags will be shoulder-strap patterns. 
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How Research Helped Win 
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Shoe News> 





RECORDER REVIEW OF CURRENT HAPPENINGS IN THE SHOE TRADE 





Shoe Picture Is Paradoxical as Year Opens 





Demand Is Tremendous But Merchandise Is at All-Time Low, With 
Prospects Pointing to No Early Improvement. 


New YorK.—Prevailing conditions in 
the shoe industry, as revealed in a 
year end round-up of trade opinion 
conducted by Boor anp SHOE RECORDER, 
mainly among manufacturers’ repre- 
gentatives and some retailers in this 
area, are, to say the least, paradoxical. 
The consumer, well stocked with cur- 
rency, would like to buy shoes. The re- 
tailer, with shoe stocks depleted to the 
danger point, would like to meet de- 
mand, but too often must turn away 
customers or peer unhappily from his 
store windows and watch potential 
business pass him by. 

Trying to achieve some kind of ma- 
jority opinion on current conditions, 
a Recorper editorial representative 
polled thirty-odd members of the trade. 
Manufacturers and retailers tepresent- 
ing men’s, women’s, and children’s shoe 
companies were included in an attempt 


to get a fair picture. Results show 


agreement on most points and a rather 
startling divergence of opinion on 


_ others. 


WHAT IS PRESENT STATE OF 
RETAIL STOCKS? The first ques- 
tion was easy. Retail stocks are at the 
lowest point in history and getting 
steadily worse. Increased demand 
from servicemen and civilians alike, 
the end of rationing, and poor deliv- 
eries were a few of the reasons given. 
A representative of a West Coast men’s 
tasual line said: “There has been an 
absolutely fantastic demand for casuals 
since the war. We can’t begin to meet 
demand and won’t be able to for a long 
time. We turned away eleven new ac- 
counts in one day and couldn’t do any 
better if demand fell off by 50 per 
cent.” 

DO YOU ANTICIPATE 100 PER 
CENT DELIVERY OF SPRING 
SHOES NOW ON ORDER? This 
brought forth a qualified yes from most 
concerns. With one exception manu- 
facturers polled still have customers on 
the quota system and expect to keep 
them there for some time to come. One 


firm is accepting only half its orders; 
- another 


is accepting no orders at all. 
By and large, orders taken for spring 


_ shoes will be delivered. 
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HOW DOES PRODUCTION. AND 
DELIVERY STACK UP FOR PRE- 
EASTER SELLING? Most answers 
were evenly divided between “improve- 
ment” and “no better.” Other responses 
ranged from “maybe better” to “doubt- 
ful.” There was no alignment to indi- 
cate that women’s shoes might be more 
plentiful than men’s, or casuals better 
than leather. Nor was there any re- 
gional alignment. Pennsylvania man- 
ufacturers said both “better” and 
“worse” as did New York, Missouri, 
and West Coast manufacturers. Asked 
about the material situation, a fabric 
maker remarked, “It’s dependent on 
ceiling prices of fabrics. Mills are 
holding off because they can’t make 
profits on some items. If prices go up, 
mills will produce more.” Add every- 
thing up, the consensus leans toward 
the negative. Conditions will not show 
much improvement for Easter selling. 

ARE PRESENT PRODUCTION 
PROBLEMS DUE TO A SCARCITY 
OF MATERIALS, A SCARCITY OF 
LABOR, OR BOTH, AND IN THE 
LATTER CASE, WHICH IS MORE 
IMPORTANT? Nearly half of those 
polled answered “both,” and thought 
scarcity of materials more important. 
Less than third answered “labor only” 
and the remainder answered “mate- 
rials.” The acute absence of kid was 
commented upon frequently, bearing 
out the recent NSMA raw materials 
report by economist John Patterson. 
The prevailing confusion was para- 
phrased tersely by one representative. 
“We don’t know where we are, nor 
where we're going.” Although most of 
the companies represented in this sur- 
vey are Eastern firms, it may be of 
some significance that all factories re- 
porting an acute labor shortage are lo- 
cated in New York, Pennsylvania, or 
Connecticut. Currently, however, the 
shortage of leather and materials is 
the most serious obstacle to increased 
production. 

WHAT IS THE PRESENT STATE 
OF YOUR MANAGEMENT-LABOR 
RELATIONS? Management-labor re- 
lations in the shoe industry are almost 

[TURN TO PAGE 87, PLEASE] 


Thompson Heads 
‘Indiana Travelers 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—H. T. Thompson, 
Jr. was elected president of the Indiana 
Shoe Travelers’ Association, at a re- 


H. T. THOMPSON, JR. 


cent luncheon business meeting in the 
Hotel Lincoln. Other officers elected 
were: Charles Larson, vice-president; 
R. Grosskopf, treasurer; and H. Thral, 
secretary. The board of directors 
elected are: Frank Browne, E. P. Bay- 
less, H. H. Smeltzer and C. F. Klaus. 

Delegates to the National Shoe Trav- 
elers’ Convention to be held in Chicago, 
January 4-5 are Frank Browne and 
E. C. Smeltzer. 

The twenty-fourth annual sales con- 
vention of the association will be held 
in the Shrine Temple, May 12-138. 
Officers of the convention will be elect- 
ed at the January business meeting. 


Kaufmann Heads 
California Group 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—The California 
Dons, a group of local manufacturers 
specializing in better grades of mer- 
chandise for the men’s trade, elected 
Melville Kaufmann, president of Casu- 
als, Inc., as president of their associa- 
tion. The West-Marquis agency was 
selected to do the association’s advertis- 
ing. It is the intention of California 
Dons to continue to manufacture and 
sponsor their products in the very high- 
est traditional California manner. 











Left to right 
senator from Indiana; Mr. Merott; C. Walter McCarty, editor and publisher of 
the Indianapolis News; Heary F. Shricker, former governor of Indiana and presi 


dent of 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—George J. Mar- 
ott, Indianapolis business man and phil- 
anthropist, announced at a dinner 
given recently in honor of his 87th 
birthday, his intention to give his shoe 
store, one of the nation’s largest, to his 
employes. Arrangements to turn over 
the store to employes will be completed 
within the next year. 

Profits of the store, which he said 
exceeded $100,000 a year, will go to 
employes for their loyalty and to char- 
ity, Mr. Marott explained. Stock will 
be issued to employes, based on their 
length of service, and sale to outsiders 
will not be permitted, he added. The 
plan would perpetuate the name of 
“Marott” in the shoe world. ° 

The store was founded 61 years ago 
by Mr. Marott, who came to the 
United States from England. Mr. Mar- 
ott recounted his start in business and 
expressed his love for Indianapolis and 
Indiana. “They have done so much to 
help me gain success and I’m very 
happy to show my appreciation with 
benevolence,” he said. 

High tribute to Mr. Marott’s busi- 
ness and civic leadership and benefi- 
cence was paid him at his birthday 








George Marott Gives Store to Employes 

















: Gen. Robert Tyndall, mayor of Indianapolis; Sen. Homer Capehart, 


Fletcher Savings and Trust Co: 


dinner, which was attended by 400 per- 
sons. 

Praises likewise were voiced by 
United States Senator Homer E. Cape- 
hart; Mayor Robert H. Tyndall; for- 
mer Governor of Indiana, Henry F. 
Schricker; Walter Leckrone, editor of 
the Indianapolis Times; James A. 
Stuart, managing editor of the Indian- 
apolis Star; and William A. Hoefgen, 
director of the Royal Order of Jesters. 

Harry J. Reed, dean of the Purdue 
School of Agriculture, read a iauda- 
tory letter to Mr. Marott from Dr. 
Edward C. Elliott, President Emeritus 
of Purdue, who was not able to attend. 

On hand to pay Mr. Marott their re- 
spects for his leadership in the shoe 
industry were Arthur B. Fletcher, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Shoe Company; William H. 
Moulton, a director of the company; 
Frank Rice, director of the Rice-O’Neill 
Shoe Company, and John Tobias, vice- 
president of the Freeman Shoe Com- 
pany. 

C. Walter McCarty, president and 
general manager of the Indianapolis 
News, was toastmaster. 





To Survey Retail Trade 


WASHINGTON.—A special survey of 
retail trade in 1945 to be gotten under 
way shortly has been announced by 
J. C. Capt, Director of the Census 
Bureau. This survey, which will make 
available information on trends in sales 
and inventories in 1945, will provide 
retailers with a means for taking stock 
of their position as business moves into 
the first peacetime year. The returns 
will be tabulated so that it will be pos- 
sible for individual retailers to make a 
comparison of their own experience in 
sales, inventories, and sales-inventory 
ratios with firms in the same kind of 
business of a comparable size and in 
the same geographic region. 

Mr. Capt observed that the results 
will be shown for some 44 kinds of 
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business in these 15 groups: food 
group, general stores (with food), gen- 
eral merchandise group, apparel group, 
furniture-household-radio group, auto- 
motive group, filling stations, lumber- 
building group, hardware group, eating 
places, drinking places, drug _ stores, 
liquor stores (packaged goods), other 
retail stores, and second-hand stores. 

Tabulations will be published to show 
kind of business and size of store fig- 
ures not only for broad geographic re- 
gions and the country as a whole, but 
for large cities and States where rep- 
resentative reports are obtained. Re- 
tailers will be classified into sales size 
groups and information will be pub- 
lished for such groups. 

The reporting schedule which retail- 
ers will be asked to fill out will be a 
very brief one requiring only infor- 





mation that the retailer normally main. 
tains. The report form requests infor. 
mation on the dollar value of the re. 
tailer’s sales in 1945 and in 1944 ang 
the value at cost of his 1945 and 1944 
year-end inventories. 

Director Capt pointed out that this 
survey is authorized by law and that 
the returns will be accorded confiden- 
tial treatment in accordance with Cen- 
sus law. The reports filed by the re 
tailers are to be used solely for the 
preparation of statistical summary in- 
formation. 






New Bulletin Studies 
Market Costs 


WASHINGTON—Many manufacturers 
and wholesalers, with expanded facili- 
ties developed during the war, are look- 
ing forward to expanding their markets 
into new territories, but they would do 
well to consider the added costs in- 
volved before embarking on such ven- 
tures, according to a bulletin entitled 
“The Cost of Entering New Markets” 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The bulletin, prepared by the Dis- 
tribution Cost Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, points out 
that the war brought about tremendous 
shifts in population and that this, coup- 
led with increased earnings of war 
workers, has tended to make regional 
living standards and buying habits 
of consumers more nearly uniform 
throughout the country than heretofore. 

“As a result, certain areas have be 
come mote attractive than formerly,” 
the bulletin says. 

It also points out that now, as-never 
before, many businesses have “the 
unique opportunity to make a fresh 
start on even terms with their com- 
petitors” and that “new products may 
completely alter the market potentials 
of existing products in postwar mar- 
kets.” However, the bulletin warns 
that “unprofitable expansion of market 
coverage will in the long run benefit no 
one,” and that a business man, after 
surveying the cost of entering a new 
market, might decide instead to culti- 
vate more intensively his old field. 

The bulletin, which is designed to 
suggest the cost considerations that 
should enter into a decision to establish 
new sales territories, outlines various 
methods for determining the cost of 
entering a new market. A bibliography 
is appended for the benefit of persons 
desiring to make additional studies. 

Copies of the bulletin, Economic 
Series No. 51, may be obtained without 
cost upon application to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington 
26, D. ¢., or any field service office of 
the Commerce Department. 








BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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Forty members of the staff of Swope Shoe Company, St. Louis, gathered at the 
Park Plaza Hotel for a dinner dance celebrating the firm's tenth anniversary. M. M. 
McCain, manager of the store, received a birthday cake with ten candles on it. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of the Swope Shoe 
Co. under the management of M. M. 
McCain, some forty members of the 
store’s staff attended its annual dinner 
recently at the Park Plaza Hotel. Mr. 
McCain was presented with a large 
birthday cake carrying ten candles— 
one for each year of his successful 
management, a handsome desk set and 
an attractive scroll of felicitations 
signed by each employee. Seats of honor 
at the head table were given those store 
employees with ten or more years of 
service. Three of them associated with 
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the present management for 25 years 
or longer were given watches. They 
were Irene Bowe, Myra Nottelman and 
J. P. Larkin. Mr. Larkin is manager 
of the McCain-Wright leasec depart- 
ment at Joliet, Ill. In addition, each 
employee received a pair of nylon 
stockings as a gift. 

Mr. McCain announced that an em- 
ployee bonus of one to four weeks’ pay, 
based on length of service, would be 
recommended at the company’s board 
meeting in January. 

In addition to the Swope staff other 
guests at the dinner were Ruth Datche 


and Dorothy Datche of the Ruth 
Datche Advertising Agency; Walter 
Lilly of the Lilly Display Corporation 
and Mr. Eisworth of Boah & Eisworth 
auditors. 

Not long ago the Swope Shoe Co. 
adopted music throughout the store as 
a stimulus to more efficient operation. 
Through the Muzak Corporation’s na- 
tional hookup, wherein smart shops in 
major cities strive for the proper set- 
ting in which to present their mer- 
chandise, soft chamber music is piped 
in to all departments during store 
hours. 


Preliminary October Produc- 
tion Figures Show Gain 


WASHINGTON — Preliminary data on 
shoe production in October, 1945, re- 
leased by the Bureau of the Census, 
show that 1085 establishments manu- 
factured 42.0 million pairs of shoes (in- 
cluding slippers). Of these 1.0 million 
were made on government contract and 
41.0 million were for civilian use. Pro- 
duction during September by these es- 
tablishments amounted to 87.2 million 
pairs, of which 1.5 million were made 
on government contract and 35.7 mil- 
lion were for civilian use. 

Complete October shoe production 
data will appear at a later date in 
Facts for Industry Series. 





PRIMAA-TIVES 


--s Balle? Casuals 


All Leather Uppers 





Celors: Brown, Blue, 


CHILDREN’S ALL 
LEATHER SLIPPERS 


Style Ne. 301 


Exhibiting M.A.S.R.A. Show, Jan. 12-15 

Room 336, Hotel Philadelphian, og Pa. 

Also: Tri-State Shoe Trav. Show, Jan. 20-21 
Hotel Stetier, » N.Y. . 





Men’s Wear Store 


Adds to Space 


San FRANcisco, CaL.—C. H. Turner, 
president of Hastings, California, has 
announced that the firm has acquired 
an adjoining building of six stories that 
will increase the available floor space 
over sixty per cent. The new building 
will complete Hastings frontal on 
Kearny Street, making a solid store 
from Post Street to Ver Mehr Place. 
This, with an additional front of win- 
dows which will be added to the Post 
Street side, will give Hastings one of 
the longest continuous display fronts 
of men’s wear of any store in the coun- 
try. The new building will occupy this 
location in such a way that it can be 
readily seen from several blocks in 
three directions. 

At the same time, he announced that 
J. W. Wallis had rejoined the organ- 
ization in the capacity of general man- 
ager and that Albert Ripp was fo as- 
sume the newly created position of sales 
manager for all stores. 

J. W. Wallis was with Hastings, 
after his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of California in 1931, until 1939. 
At that time he joined the Woolf 
Brothers organization of Kansas City. 

In 1943, Mr. Wallis left for service 
in the U. S. Navy and was then sta- 
tioned on the Pacific Coast. Upon his 
release, he immediately assumed his 
position as general manager with Hast- 


ings. 
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New Douglas Store 
In Birmingham 

BIRMINGHAM; ALA. — A new W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Store for men and wo- 
men, occupying two floors of the build- 
ing at 219 North 20th Street, here, 
opened to the public recently. 


Architect's drawing of the new Birming- 
ham Douglas store. 


Miller, Martin and Lewis, architects 
and engineers for the new store, in- 
corporated in their designs the most re- 
cent developments in lighting and dis- 
play arrangements to make shopping 
easier and more comfortable for 
Douglas customers. 

M. S. Rosendhal, executive in the field 
of the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brock- 


ton, Mass., stated that this new unit 
is the first step of nationwide expansion 
program to provide modern sales out- 
lets for W. L. Douglas stores. 


New Booklet Available 


For Tanners 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. — A new booklet, 
“Calgon Data for the Leather Tanner,” 
has been issued by Calgon, Inc., and is 
available to those who write for it, 
address Hagan Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Booklet Describes 
Use of Plastics 


New Yorxk.—The Bakelite Corpora- 
tion, a unit of Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corporation, has issued a colorful, 
attractive booklet illustrating the use 
of Vinylite plastics in shoes. The book- 
let explains the various methods by 
which plastics may be utilized for foot- 
wear. All photographs and illustra- 
tions are done in color. 

Entitled “Behind the Footlights with 
Vinylite Plastics,” the booklet’s cover 
carries a picture of a stage curtain 
which opens to present “The Road to 
Stardom,” a brief description of the 
development of Vinylite plastics. Pho- 
tographs of shoes made with various 
types of these plastics appear on the 
inside pages. 
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Here’s one way in which G-E lamps can increase shoe department attractiveness 
and add to its selling power. Make G-E lighting part of your 
modernization plans. Block & Kubl, Elgin, Illinois. 


For tomorrow, G-E Slimline lamps will join 
with G-E fluorescent and filament lamps to 
bring you new help, greater service from lighting. 


~G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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National Shoe Travelers 
To Meet in Chicago 


Cuicaco, ILL.—On January 4 and 5 
the National Shoe Travelers will] hold 
their 85th annual convention at the 
Morrison Hotel, here. All the affiliated 
associations will be represented at this 
meeting, but because of transportation 
difficulties and the continuing conges- 
tion in all hotels, all affiliates have been 
asked to limit their delegates to two 
representatives. 

The national association finds itself 
in a stronger position than at any time 
in its history, both from the point of 


view of financial standing and regard- 
ing the numerical strength of its mem- 
bership. Many issues and problems 
vital to the interests and protection of 
traveling shoe men will be discussed 
and resolved during this two-day con- 
vention. 


Chicago Shoe Travelers 


To Hold January Show 


* CutcaGo, Int. — The Chicago Shoe 
Travelers’ Association will hold its reg- 
ular monthly show at the Hotel Mor- 
rison on January 21 and 22. 


Elliott Joins 
John R. Evans 


Boston, Mass. — Donald O. Elliott 
has become associated with John R, 
Evans & Company and will represent 
them in the Milwaukee and Chicago 


DONALD O. ELLIOTT 


Districts. Mr. Elliott from 1933 to the 
present has been connected with a num- 
ber of shoe manufacturers as super- 
visor of various departments. 

In 1941 he entered the Navy and was 
placed in charge of specifications and 
quality of Navy shoes. In 1942 he was 
appointed Navy Liaison officer with the 
WPB and held that post until his re- 
lease on October 12, 1945. 

Mr. Elliott has a wide acquaintance 
throughout the shoe and leather indus- 
try. He was associated previously with 
Florsheim Shoe Company, and Weyen- 
berg Shoe Company. He will establish 
an Evans office in Milwaukee in the 
near future. 


Hold Cocktail Party 


New YorxK.—Preceding their depar- 
ture for Los Angeles, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hans Springer of Cobblers, Inc., gave 
a cocktail party to their friends in the 
shoe industry and the press. The party 
was also made the occasion for present- 
ing, to those who did not already know 
them, the new Eastern representatives 
of the company, Hilton Kimless and 
Mrs. Amy Bernstein Monnes. Mrs. Mon- 
nes will be in charge of the New York 
office and Mr. Kimless will cover the 
Eastern territory. Mr. and Mrs. 
Springer will have headquarters in 
California but expect to return to New 
York for visits. 

Musical entertainment was provided 
by a professional accordionist and by 
Mr. Springer. “The Cobbler Ballad” 
was sung to the tune of “Rum and 
Coca-Cola.” 
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Shoe Picture Paradoxical 
As Year Opens 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81] 


unreservedly good; A few firms are ex- 
periencing labor demands and general 
unrest. One reported a strike. The 
great majority, including those with 
a shortage, are on good terms with em- 
ployees. 

ARE MANUFACTURERS SATIS- 
FIED WITH THE 4% PER CENT 
INCREASE IN PRICE CEILINGS? 
Reaction to the OPA increase is analo- 
gous to feeding a starving man the 
first course of a three-course dinner. 
It helps, but he’s still hungry. Gen- 
erally, manufacturers feel that 4% 
percent is not commensurate with the 
rising cost of labor and materials, that 
10 to 15 percent is needed. Nearly a 
third of those surveyed think that 4% 
percent is sufficient, Majority opinion 
held that a more reasonable approach 
‘is necessary, that the present ceiling 
increase is at once too much, sufficient, 
and not enough, depending on the man- 
ufacturer’s product, and individual sit- 
uation. All agree that the OPA pro- 
gram, as it pertains to shoes, needs 
clarification and enough elasticity to 
overcome excesses on both sides of the 
scale. For some makers who entered 
the industry quite recently, many feel 
4% percent is more than enough. For + 
others who have been struggling along 





BEN ORLICK 


New Yorx’s Live Wme Josser 
QUALITY LEATHER | 
PLAY SHOES! 


California Process 


$9.85 


Net 10 days 


18 or 36 pr. lots 
AT ONCE DELIVERY 
Sizes 4-8 and 5-9 
700 PLASTIC PATENT 
701 RED ELKSKIN 
702 BLUE ELKSKIN 
703 BEIGE ELKSKIN 
704 BROWN SIDE 


134 W. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Se 
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Kice-O’ Neill Shoe Company 


COMPO MAKES THE 
MACHINERY 
THAT MAKES THE 
BETTER SHOES 


COMPO SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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on a narrow margin of profit since 
prior to 1942, the increase is entirely 
inadequate. 

WHAT WILL BE THE EFFECT 
ON RETAILERS OF THE COST 
ABSORPTION PHASE OF THECEIL- 
ING INCREASE? A small but voci- 
ferous minority in the manufacturing 
branch of the trade think retailers can 
absorb the increase. This group in- 
sisted that mark-ups have been ade- 
quately high, that retailers can ab- 
sorb their share of the 4% percent 
“without any effort.” The bulk of the 
opinion went the other way. One or 
two manufacturers, themselves satis- 
fied with 4% percent, still thought the 


retailer should be permitted an in- 
crease. Another one or two thought the 
manufacturer should have it, but not 
the retailer. As with the preceding 
question, a fair answer was, “Some 
lines and some retailers can absorb the 
increase; others can’t.” Again a more 
equitable system is needed. Without it, 
majority vote favors a bigger mark-up. 
Practically all retailers are against 
cost absorption. 

WILL THE 4% PER CENT IN- 
CREASE RESULT IN MORE SHOES 
FOR RETAILERS? Manufacturers 
don’t believe the increase will result in 
more shoes. One voted “maybe.” A 

[TURN TO PAGE 95, PLEASE] 
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“Tops in taps— Prima professional all- 
leather deluxe Theo Tap Ties . . . $2.90; 
student economy grade . . . $2.40. Crystal 
Tone taps included with each pair. Misses’ 
sizes 12 to 3, women’s sizes 314 to 9, narrow 
and medium widths. Available in black 
patent or white kidskin.” 











rective lines has resulted in a constant- 


In New Location 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Okay Shoe Company, 
manufacturers of babies’ and infants’ 
shoes here, has moved to 411 North 10th 
Street, where new and larger quarters 
are available. The business was started 
three years ago by Mrs. Olive Kline, 
president of the firm. Originally, only 
a line of soft sole shoes for infants 
was manufactured, but since that time 
shoes for intermediates and walkers, 
as well as a novelty line of shearling 
‘bunnies, have been added. New lines 
will be added from time to time. 


Boston Club Meets 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston Boot and 
Shoe Club held its 824th dinner-meeting 
at the Hotel Statler, Imperial Ballroom, 
recently. 

Leading the program was Billy 
Bryant, a humorist and actor who talk- 
ed on “Children of Ol’ Man River,” tell- 
ing the story of his two Show Boats and 
of his career in the theater. 

Warrem Sims presented “Modern 
Magical Mysteries,” a program of 
sleight of hand, illusion, mental and 
psychic phenomena, thought transmis- 
sion, slate writing, spirit painting, oc- 
cult demonstrations and predictions. 

Toastmaster was Club President 
Francis C. Donovan. 


Nathan J. Levy Honored 
For Long Service 


New York — Nathan J. Levy was 
honored for 25 year’s service with the 
Irving Drew Corporation of Lancaster, 


NATHAN J. LEVY 


Ohio, at a company sales conference 
and board of directors meeting at the 
Hotel Lancaster here, late last month. 
‘Mr. Levy has been affiliated with the 
Irving Drew Corporation since 1920, 
becoming Eastern sales representative 
in 1932 and a member of the board of 
directors in 1939. Working closely with 
George P. Utley, president of the corpo- 
ration, in styling Drew shoes along cor- 


ly growing business, he reports. “We're 
pointing toward the future with a new- 
ly developed last closely related to heel 
heights,” he said. “We’re bringing one 
of our lines, heretofore primarily found 
in the West and South, to the East, be- 
cause we believe corrective-mindedness 
is a dominant factor in shoe business 
success.” 

Mr, Levy served an early apprentice- 


«ship with his father and grandfather, 


both of whom were in the shoe business. 
After a brief period as stockboy with 
Milton J. Meyer & Company, New York, 


» he became assistant buyer with B. N. 


Lefkowitz, New York. From this com- 
pany he joined Concord Shoe Company 
as assistant buyer and later sales man- 
ager. In 1918 he opened his own shoe 
manufacturing business in Brooklyn. 

A son-in-law, Marshall T. Stern will 
join the New York office upon discharge 
from the armed forces, giving Mr. Levy 
more time for other interests. He is 
president of the Peterson Shoe Shop, 
Inc., in Boston, and the Air-O-Pedie 
Shoe Shop, Inc., in Newark. 


New Store to Carry 


Shoes, Apparel 

Va.—Burroughs has opened 
at 507 State Street, here, as successors 
to Wallace’s, Inc. of Bristol, Tenn. The 
store will handle shoes, ready-to-wear 
and accessories. 





Kansas City Merchandise Mart 
Nears Completion 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas City Merchandise Mart 
is approaching completion, and leases for space are now be- 
ing consummated. Occupancy on most of the floors will be- 
gin about January 15, 1946, and leases are being dated 
February Ist, giving exhibitors two weeks to get ready prior 
to the beginning of their tenancy period, according to 
Homer E. Anderson, the Mart’s managing director. He 
also indicated that a formal opening of the Mart will be 
scheduled late in February or early in March. 

In describing the new Mart, he said that each exhibitor 
will have his own display windows and ample space for 
office and sample or show room. The Mart will offer him 
rooms for group luncheons and trade meetings, facilities 


for receiving and shipping, stenographic service, printing, 
multigraphing and advertising; a barber shop, restaurant 
and cocktail lounge; facilities for transportation reserva- 
tions, inter-communicating and long distance telephone ser- 
vice. 

Mr. Anderson reports that the present building at 22nd 
and Grand in Kansas City, now being reconstructed for a 
Merchandise Mart, is only the first unit in the program, 
that property South and East of this location has been ac- 
quired by purchase with the expectation of developing a 
Merchandise Mart of 300,000 to 400,000 square feet with- 
in the next year or two, thus coordinating Kansas City’s 
distribution functions with the other resources of the city 
and the area in its efforts to be of constructive service to 
manufacturers everywhere and to Midwest wholesalers and 
retailers in particular. 
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Analyze Spring Accessory Story 


New Yorx—A comprehensive analysis of accessories 
for Spring wear was presented recently by a group of 
experts to members of the Fashion Group at a luncheon 
at the Murray Hill Hotel, here. 

The round table discussion, under the presiding 
guidance of Alice Richardson of Shoes Associated, chair- 
man of the Fashion Group’s accessory division, included 
promotion, style, material, and color forecasts for the 
coming season, presented by Richard Koret of Koret 
handbags; Edward Schwartz, merchandise manager of 
shoes at Lord & Taylor; Irwin Stanton of Aris Gloves; 
Dorothy Wallis, associate fashion editor of Women’s 
Wear Daily; and Amy Fagan, apparel stylist at Macy’s 
and Bamberger’s. 

Color promotion will be a dominant factor in Spring 
shoe selling, in Mr. Schwartz’s opinion. Dominant styles 
expected are the sling back, the pump, and the flat- 
heeled shoe. Mr. Schwartz also predicted a definite 
trend toward the more closed shoe, suggesting such 
styles as the high-riding front and the closed pump, 
which in recent years lost its popularity place to the 
opened-up types. 

Color coordination in accessories, all the speakers 
agreed, would have to be limited, because of shortages 
in materials. Color tie-ups, therefore, could be carried 
out through the use of jewelry or scarfs. Blending or 
contrasting colors, they said, would be important Spring 
trends. 

Soft dressmaker type bags and the shoulder strap 
will continue to be dominant styles, Mr. Koret said, 
adding that Paris has lost its place as a style leader 
during the war because designs have been made with 
functionalism as their main aim. Mr. Koret recently 
returned from abroad. 

Plastic patent was mentioned favorably because of 
its flexibility and noncracking quality. 

Miss Fagan and Mrs. Wallis heralded the belt as a 
major fashion item that is, and will be, of paramount 
importance in providing a focal point of clothes interest. 
They also discussed the increasing interest in the high, 
wrapped-throat look which will be achieved by chokers 
and scarfs following the vogue of the present season 
with perhaps bead chokers taking precedence over the 
solid metal kind. 

Mrs. Wallis echoed the pessimism of hosiery manu- 
facturers in discussing the date when nylons would be 
selling over the counter in sufficient quantity to satisfy 
the consumer. The end of 1946 was cited as the most 
pessimistic prophecy, with Spring, 1946, being the 
optimist’s lucky day. 

According to Mr. Stanton, colored leather gloves will 
be conspicuously lacking this Spring. With greater 
emphasis placed on sleeves and cuffs, the “shortie” is 
expected to be the Spring glove favorite, and novelties 
in fabric will have an important place because of the 
leather shortage. 
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Below: $5588—Goodyear Welt 
Oxford with built-in Arch or 
“Cookie”: full lined, leather 
sole and Atomic heel. B, C, 
D. 8/2 to 12, $3.75; 12/2 to 
3, $4.10. 

Delivery January 


Above: $505—Red Elk 
Sandal — fully lined. 
Leather Soles. Rubber 
Heels. Sizes: § to 2, $1.75. 
Also in Brown, as above. 


Delivery March 


lined San- 
dal. Brown Rubber Sole and Heel. 5 ane 5 * 0 a Hele 
to 11, $1.60; I1YQ to 3, $1.75. Also » aSngs, Gore 
in White. only. Leather sole 
. Rubber Heels. 8!/2 to 
Delivery March 1, $1.85; 11 to 3, 

$2.00. 


Delivery February 


Left: $500 — Elk Loafer. 
Red and Brown. Brown 
rubber sole and heel. 8!/2 
to 3, $1.80. 


Delivery February 


Wanted styles, sound construction, sturdy attrac- 
tive colors, a truly complete service in ch "s shoes 
@ They can be in your store for early February selling. 


J. MILLER & COMPANY 


759 CENTRAL AVE. « WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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MOCCASINS 


PLUMP LEATHER UPPERS 
SEWED COLLARS 
ORTHOPEDIC RUBBER SOLES 
IN STOCK 


12 


Ne. 6142 


MENS’ SIZES 6-12 
BOYS’ SIZES 1-65 $1.70 
YOUTH®’ SIZES 11-18% $1.65 
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RUBBER FOOTWEAR 





MEN'S SNUGFIT RUBBERS 








SHOE STORE SUPPLIES 


il 


Give us a trial by placing your order 
with our company. Prompt Delivery 


Sathtes esoune ae LIQUIDS and 
PASTES. Pi 
TREES. 


IRE, NUGGET. ' 
MILLER, ANDERSON SHGE 

The Paterson Leather 
374-376 Main St. hm rH J. 














DISPLAY SHOE FORMS 


























Dates To Remember 


Annual New England 
Shoe Foremen and Su iten- 
dents’ Association, Statler, 
Boston, Mass. January 5, 1946 

ual Meet- 


phia, Pa. 

13, 14, 15, 1946 

Michigan Shoe Fair, Michigan Re- 
tail Shoe Dealers’ Associa 

and Michigan Shoe Travelers’ 


Club, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich. January 13, 14, 15, 1946 


Better 

York. Week of January 14, 1946 
Shoe Show, Tri-State Shoe Travel- 

ers’ tion, Hotel Statler, 

Buffalo, N. Y. January 20, 21, 1946 
Shoe Show, Northwestern National 

Shoe Travelers’ Association, St. 

Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 

February 2, 3, 4, 1946 

Shoe Show, Associated Shoe Trav- 

elers, Hotel Plankinton, Milwau- 

kee, Wis. February 10, 11, 12, 1946 
Joint Style Conference and Leather 


Hotel, 
Allied Shoe Products and Style Ex- 
hibit, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City. 
March 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 1946 
24th Annual Sales Convention, 
Indiana Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Shrine Temple, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. May 12, 13, 1946 
Iowa National Shoe Travelers Asso- 
’ ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
May 12, 13, 14, 1946 
Foot Health Week. May 18-25, 1946 





Allied Kid Presents 
Spring Line 

New YorkK.—The Allied Kid Com- 
pany recently presented its first line of 
postwar colors for the Spring season 
of 1946 at a luncheon in The Cottage 
at Hampshire House for representa- 
tives of the shoe and allied industries 
as well as the fashion press. 

Robert E. Binger, president of the 
company, in discussing the situation 
regarding leather supplies, said that 
he thought that “some kind of improve- 
ment will be possible the second half 
of 1946.” He also outlined some of the 
things the company had done during 
the war years, such as the production 
of aviators’ gloves, experimentation 
with “bacon rind” to help alleviate 
shortages of white leathers for chil- 
dren’s shoes especially, and the learn- 
ing how to tan light weight cattle hides 
for patent leather. 

Miss Rhea Nichols, style director of 
the Allied Kid Company, talked on 
color prospects for Spring, emphasizing 
the increasing popularity of neutrals. 
Miss Nichols expressed hope that by 
next Fall it will be possible to expand 
the choice of colors, but in the mean- 
time, because of the acute shortage of 
skins available for processing, the 
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Colors: 


CONJOR SHOE CO. 


287 Broedwey New York 7, N. Y. 








number of colors in the company’s pres- 
ent program is limited. The Spring 
presentation includes six new colors: 
platina grey, cream, cocoa, sapphire 
blue, apple green and geranium red. 
Three of these are neutrals, and the 
latter three are bright, clear shades, 
all of the same depth, so that they can © 
be effectively combined. 

Miss Nichols discussed the question- 
naire entitled “The Spring Shoes for 
You,” which the company recently sent 
to all parts of the country. The re- 
sults, Miss Nichols pointed out, repre- 
sent the consumer point of view as 
against the established attitude of the 
manufacturer—and in many cases, cus- 
tomer wants were at variance with this 
attitude. Most important among the 
results after compilation were the de- 
sire for flat-heeled shoes in dressy as 
well as sport types; proximity of shoe 
departments to accessory sections; 
more extensive display of merchandise 
in the shoe departments; the chance to 
try on casual shoes themselves instead 
of having a salesman do it. Top pop- 
ularity honors in type of leather went 
to suede in colors and to neutrals. 

Price suggestions were added by 
nearly everyone to the questionnaire, 
with most of these showing that the 
missing price was smart shoes at the 
$6.95 level. A great increase in shoe 
sizes was noted by the results of the 
questionnaire, and Miss Nichols em- 
phasized the need for style shoes in 
sizes 10 and 11. 

‘The display which the Allied Kid 
Company exhibited was made up of 
shoes coordinated with-fabrics and ac- 
cessories. The shoes shown were from 
I. Miller, Pape Jr., James C. Pape and 
Son, Joyce, Inc., Valley Shoe Company, 
Schwartz and Benjamin, Town and 
Country, Newton Elkin Shoe Company, 
and Morris Wolock. Accessories were 
contributed by Arpad, Burkbe, Koret, 
and Morris Wolock. 
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CHILDREN’S ALL 
m LEATHER SLIPPER 


Style No. 308 


$7.4 


Exhibiting M.A.S.R.A. Show, Jan. 12-15 

Room 3346, Hotel Philedelphian, -» Pa. 

Also: Tri-State Shoe Trav. Show, Jan. 20-21 
Hotel Statler, . N.Y. 


Hard Lecther 
Sole 


Color: Brown 
Sizes: 6-3 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 





Ye Olde Shoe Horn 
is glorified in Plastic 





Here is an authentic replica of the 
early shoe horn that was made from & 
steer’s horn. The Gits Plastic shoe horn 
represents an exceptional retail value 
with a ready market and full dis- 
counts. This artistic reproduction is 
molded in unbreakable plastic and a 
range of lustrous mottled colors, which 
proved the majority choice in actual 
merchandising tests. Colors: bone, 
onyx, green onyx, amber onyx, red 
onyx. A’ real utility item of gift qual- 
ity. Retails 25c each. Order thru your 
jobber. 


4423, 


4602 West Huron Street 
Chicago 44, Illinois 


Manufacturers of the famous Gits Flashlights, Knives, Savings 
Banks, Games, Protect-o-shields, etc. 
Canadian Distributor: 
Kahn, Bald & Laddon, Ltd., 69 York St., Toronto 





Announce 10 Per Cent 


Wage Increase 


St. Louts—The Brown Shoe Co. has 
announced a 10 per cent general wage 
increase for approximately 9000 em- 
ployees in Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 


Tennessee and Arkansas. It became ef- 
fective Dec. 24, on the same date the 
company’s guaranteed hourly minimum 
pay was increased from 40 to 50 cents. 

The raise followed by four days 
Brown’s announcement of establishment 
of the Pierre division in St. Louis to 
produce a new and higher priced line 
of women’s shoes. They will retail at 
$8.95 and $10.95, as compared with the 
company’s former $6.95 top price. Pro- 
duction is to begin shortly and output 
ultimately is expected to reach 3600 
pairs daily. 

T. J. Bushman, head of the Pierre 
_ and Capitol Shoemakers divisions of the 
company, said William Lenz, formerly 
of Wolff-Tober Shoe Manufacturing Co., 
has been appointed factory superin- 
tendent. 

John A. Bush, president of Brown 
Shoe, estimated that the pay raises will 
total $1,800,000 annually. He said they 
were prompted by the continued high 
level of living costs and will add 12% 
per cent to company payrolls. Like 
Wage adjustments will be applied to 
workers in the company’s St. Louis sole 
leather plant, clerical employees in the 
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They Start "Em Young 
In Cleveland 


Cleveland, O.—Uncontested as Cleve- 
land's youngest shoemaker, Jerry Roger 
Nicherot, 2Y2 years old and not quite 
22 feet tall, dida’t have to worry about 
his Christmas gift this year from Santa 
Claus. The lad's father, Paul Nicharot, 
found him a shoemaker's hammer since 
the boy finds "as much pleasure wielding 
@ hammer as he does picying with his 


toys.” 


general offices and employees of the St. 
Louis warehouses and auxiliary depart- 
ments. 

He said many of the company plants 
have no union organization, some are 
represented by CIO and others by AFL 
unions, and two plants are represented 
by District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, 


Bates Grants Wage Increase 


Wesster, Mass.—Bates Shoe Com- 
pany has announced a 15 per cent 
wage increase for employees which be- 
came effective early last month. The 
increase is part of.a series of wage in- 
creases by which Bates salaries are 
now 36 per cent higher than those paid 
in the Fall of 1941. In addition, the 
company has awarded an additional 
week’s pay as a Christmas bonus to 
all employees of five years or more. 


Lease Plant in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo.—Columbia Backing 
Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., has leased 
the first floor of the building at 17th 
and Pine Streets, here, from L. J. 
O’Neill Shoe Company, and will set up 
a combining plant to service shoe man- 
ufacturers in the St. Louis district. 
The O’Neill Company will utilize the 
second floor of the building to begin 
cutting shoes early in January. 
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LARGEST SELECTION 
OF TOP GRADE SHOES 


QUALITY SHOES SINCE 1982... 
FROM 18 LEADING 8ST. LOUIS 
FACTORIES 


MEN'S - WOMEN'S - CHILDREN'S 
POR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
While in fown “C’ Well 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 


1215 WASHINGTON AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 











BARIS SELLS 


Quality Shoes from Surplus 
Merchandise, Better for Less. 


BARIS SHOE CO., Iac. 
WOrth 2-5168-) 
79-81 Reade St., New York 7, M. Y. 
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SHOE INSERTS 





Self Conforming 
Correct SHOE INSERTS 


Sold exclusively by shee 
merchants in shoe stores. 











Johansen Back 
With Shoe Firm 


St. Louis, Mo.—Col. Harry B. Johan- 
sen, on terminal leave from the Army 
Air Corps, has rejoined the Johansen 


HARRY B. JOHANSEN 


Brothers Shoe Company, here, in the 
new capacity of director of personnel 
and plants manager. Prior to joining 
the service in 1941, Col. Johansen was 
sales representative for the company, 
covering Chicago and fourteen other 
central cities. 

During the period of his military ser- 
vice, he was stationed at Dorval Field 
in Canada and later commanded the 
Romulus Air Base, Detroit, Gore Field, 
Great Falls, Montana and the Long 
Beach Air Base in California. From 
October, 1944, to October, 1945, Colonel 
Johansen was Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Operations, North African Division, 
Air Transport Command with head- 
quarters at Casablanca. 


Payne Returns as 
Waterbury Head 


Boston, Mass.—First Lt. Alfred W. 
Payne, former leather footwear con- 
tracting officer at the Boston Quarter- 
master Depot, has been relieved from 
active duty and.is returning to S. 
Waterbury & Son Co., Brooklyn, to as- 
sume the presidency of that company. 
He was previously employed with the 
company as vice-president and produc- 
tion manager, and left its employ in 
September 1942 to enlist in the Army 
as a private at Fort Dix, N. J. He will 
replace his father, the former president 
of the company, who died during Lt. 
Payne’s military service. 

Lt. Payne was assigned to the Boston 
Quartermaster Depot in October 1943 
and acted as an assistant contracting 
officer on leather footwear. In March 
1944, he served in the Quartermaster 
Corps Inspection Service on shoes at 
the Boston Depot and during that peri- 
od wrote the technical manuals used for 
item inspection on shoes by the Inspec- 
tion Branch, as well as aided in estab- 
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GIRLS’ KNOCKABOUTS 
Girls’ Crushed Elk Casual 
Antique Finish 


Leather Sole 
and Heel 


$2.00 


Misses’ Sizes 12-3 
Women's Sizes 4-9 


Also In Stock 
#307 GIRLS’ MOCCASIN OXFORD 
CONJOR SHOE CO. 


287 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 








lishing an inprocess inspection plan in 
shoe factories. 

In October 1944, Lt. Payne was ap- 
pointed chief contracting officer for 
leather footwear, in which capacity he 
served until his release. During this 
period he handled the contracting for 
the largest shoe procurement program 
ever entered into by the Army, and 
purchased as high as 3,500,000 pairs of 
shoes per month. 

During this period, he coordinated 
with the Army Exchange Service in 
negotiating production of Post Ex- 
change shoes. 

Lt. Payne will join his brother Ken- 
neth W. Payne, vice-president of 5. 
Waterbury, the present operating head 
of the company, in an endeavor to ex- 
pand their output on staple types of 
high quality juvenile footwear. 


Shoe Firm Adopts Insurance 


And Pension Plan 

PrrrsBuRGH, Pa. — According to an 
announcement by James H. Childs, 
president, all employees of H. Childs & 
Company, Inc., and subsidiaries, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., having four or more years 
of service are to become members of 
a group insurance plan and will be . 
eligible for pensions upon reaching re- 
tirement age of 65. The entire cost of 
this program is to be borne by the com- 
pany. Employees now having four 
years service are immediately eligible 
—others as soon as the necessary ten- 
ure of employment has been reached. 

In announcing the formation of this 
program, Mr. Childs stated that the 
company was pleased to be able to pro 
vide these benefits without cost to em- 
ployees as evidence of appreciation for 
loyalty and cooperation. 
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Review of the 
Retail Trade 


‘ [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62] 


lar grades, but in the better lines 
there were some discouraging short- 
ages. 

One store, with branches in other 
Rocky Mountain region cities, re- 
ported a 31 per cent increase in busi- 
ness over last year. Its stock is very 
good, although the stock of children’s 
shoes is somewhat below what it 
should be. 

“Although rationing has ended it 
has not been of much help to the shoe 
men because the increase in trade 
that we have noticed since rationing 
ended could not be properly taken 
care of because of the scarcity of 
shoes.” 

* aa _ 


STEADY FOOTWEAR DEMAND 
IN CLEVELAND 


W HILE there have been no erratic 
radical spurts, the footwear de- 
mand in Cleveland has been steady 
and progressive, and stocks are ex- 
ceedingly low in many departments 
and stores, Slipper stocks, on the 
other hand, have been quite ample, 
and some of the most pretentious and 
varied displays ever set up here are 





«NEW ice i 


shoe merchandising! 


Here is a dramatic sales-idea, brilliantly 
adapted for exploitation by shoe merchants. 
PLAY-KIX, Midland’s gay, smartly styled, 
quality-built sandal mode, available in 
Mother & Daughter combinations. Each sale 
rings the cash register twice — two pairs, 
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Child's and $45 Women's 
Misses’ Sizes Net Sizes $2 


case, Minimum order: Case of a 


Child Misses 
BROWN ELK ... #800 
WHITE ELK ... #9802 £ 
BEIGE ELK ... #804 z= 
REO ELK .... £8% 2 807 








Order now for jJan.-Feb. delivery. Packed 36 pairs te 
stock number. 





% STYLE TESTED SHADES 
%& GENUINE ELK UPPERS 


% LEATHER HEELS 
and SOLES 


(Goodyear Stitched) 
% CLOSED QUARTERS 
% MOLDED COUNTERS © 
MIDLAND SHOE CORP. 


157 Duane St., New York 13, N. Y. 








greeting the eyes of the public. The 
slipper demand is running the gamut 
from the simplest sandal types to cre- 
ations of fur inside and out, and cus- 
tomers have a wide choice of colors. 
In this bracket, at least, there is free 
and easy merchandising. 

In women’s shoes the demand is 
highly varied. While blacks are in 
the number one position, the greatest 
comparative demand and the greatest 
shortage is in browns. Blue, red, and 
green continue to get some attention. 

From the standpoint of styles, the 
public is beginning to realize that it 
must take what the stores have to 
offer in their particular sizes, and the 
swing is to anything and everything 
from the most open types to the fully 
closed oxfords. Open toes and heels 
continue to get a big call, particularly 
from the younger element, but staple 
shoes seem to predominate in the 
choice. 

From the standpoint of holiday 
trade, slippers and bags are getting 
a heavy call. Matching of shoes and 
bags, of course, is quite difficult, but 
where such selections can be made 
they are highly popular. Hosiery is 
likewise hitting a fast pace in sales. 

Most stores are out of galoshes and 
rubbers, leaving stadium boots as the 
alternative. 


HOLIDAY BUSINESS BIG 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


CHRISTMAS business in most 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., shoe stores was 
well ahead of the previous year, swell- 
ing the total volume for 1945 to rec-- 
ord-breaking proportions. Shoe stocks 
are very low and shipments continue 
poor with a few exceptions. 

Rubber footwear and hosiery are 
generally scarce, although stores are 
in a fair position in men’s hose. Stores 
handling gloves, cosmetics and cos- 
tume jewelry reported good holiday 
buying in those lines. 

Because demand for shoes outruns 
supply in most instances, style trends 
are not so apparent as in more nor- 
mal circumstances. Shoe buyers say 
that the public will take almost any- 
thing, but there is a growing tendency 
to seek better shoes. The average cus- 
tomer wants better-made shoes regard- 
less of price. A smaller percentage 
wants better shoes at a reasonable 
price. While demand for good quality 
and high style predominates, some 
stores have found a slight swing to 
lower grades now that rationing is a 
thing of the past. 

Blacks far outsell colors, although 
there is an insistent demand for dark 
brown. 
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Party Sandal 


Jewel Toned Nailheads 
of Varied Colors 


$9.00 
3" 
Less 2% 10 days, Net 30, F.0.B. Chicago 


Pajama, cocktail and 
formal evening sandal. 
Faille stripping with contrasti Piping 

—sponge rubber platform—lea 
COLORS: Black, Red and White rv 
tinting). 
SIZES: 4 ° 9 thalf sizes) 
case—assorted sizes. 


Packed 3% 
Minimum atin gt or 18 pr. per 
color. 


Immediate Delivery 
WILLIAM COHAN CO. 








19 So. Wells St., Chicago 6, lil. 





— Third Floor — 
] Play Shoes—House Slippers—Sport Shoes 





SHOE ORNAMENTS 


e SHOE BEAUTIFIERS ° 


DANIELS 


DANIELS SCOOPS THE 
FIELD AGAIN! 


SPARKLING GENIUS 


Black, Brown and Blue Suede ae Sees ee ee 

— = — When 
$2.50 PER P 

So hee Waa 6 Ben Gates iRccageed. 

BUY FAST—LIMITED QUANTITIES ON HAND! 


DANIELS MANUFACTURING CO. 
5403 - 18th Avenue, Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 
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Returns to 


Tober-Saifer 


St. Louis, Mo—The Tober-Saifer 
Shoe Company, here, has announced 
the appointment of Melvin F. Roman 
as sales manager. Mr. Roman has re- 


MELVIN F. ROMAN 
cently been released from the United 
States Navy, where he served for two 
and one-half years as commanding offi- 
cer of a Submarine Chaser in the Pa- 
cific Area. 

Prior to entry into the Navy, Mr. 
Roman was advertising manager of the 
company for seven years. In 1936 he 
pioneered the national advertising of 
the feature lines of the company. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Roman will 
direct the sales organization, which is 
now being reorganized in preparation 
for post-war expansion. In addition to 
handling all sales and sales promotion, 
he will direct the activities of the ad- 
vertising department. 


Purchase Plant in 
New Hampshire 


New York—Purchase of a building 
in Manchester, N. H., for the produc- 
tion of “Lastex” yarn and rubber heels 
has been announced by United States 
Rubber Company. 

The building, purchased from Amos- 
keag Industries, Inc., has been occupied 
under lease by the rubber company 
since March, 1944, and was used during 
the war in the production of Army and 
Navy life vests and other war products. 

The plant now employs 350 people 
and 150 more are needed, according to 
Carroll C. Gerrish, local manager. 


Shoes, Please! 


New York—Footwear is desperately 
needed in all the liberated and looted 
countries, relief workers report. In 
Norway alone there will be nearly 
three million pairs of wet feet this 
Winter, a recent survey indicates. 
Many children will have to be kept in- 
doors all through the bad weather. The 
thousands of pairs of reconditioned 
Army shoes sent to Norway do not be- 
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PLAID SHOE LACES 





PLAID SHOE LACES 
In Stock for immediate Delivery 
Write for Color Card TODAY 

LYONS & COMPANY 


120 Duane St., New York 7, N. Y. 
QUALITY SHOE STORE SUPPLIES fer 44 years 











MEN'S CASUALS 
UT 


MOCCASINS 


we 
Geodyeat Constrection 


$2 -65 


Casual Type Moccasin. 
Men’s sizes 7 


Immediate . Delivery 
Write fer jelder Moccasin and Bowling Shon 


CONJOR SHOE CO. 


287 BROADWAY NEW YORK City 
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gin to meet the total need. In Greece, 
Poland and Yugoslavia, farmers whose 
feet are wrapped in burlap or paper 
drag their carts over the rough, rub- 
ble-strewn roads. 

In France a pair of rationed shoes 
costs several thousand francs. In the 
Philippines $50 cannot buy a pair of 
the cheapest quality shoes. In one 
Czechoslovak town there was not a 
single pair of shoes available among 
the population of 300,000 people. From 
Holland come reports of children wear- 
ing women’s high heeled sandals, or 
mismated shoes. There is no leather 
for mending old shoes. The Dutch chil- 
dren have not even the traditional 
wooden sabots for the Germans carried 
these away with them in retreat. 

This lack of shoes, galoshes, rubbers 
is not only an immediate threat to 
health but a source of future malfor- 
mations and illnesses. In contributing 
shoes, overshoes, boots, rubbers, bed- 
slippers, play shoes, infants’ booties, or 
any type of footwear to the Victory 
Clothing Collection for overseas relief, 
we are asked to tie them securely to- 
gether in pairs. This will help get the 
shoes overseas with a minimum of de 
lay to those who need them so desper- 
ately. Local depots will be established 
later. 
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DAVE JACKSON 


" 1334 BEECHVIEW AVE., PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 
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| Shoe Picture Is Paradoxical As Year Opens 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87] 


second voted “yes, if materials are 
forthcoming.” A third thought the is- 
gue was dependent upon labor. Three- 
quarters of those surveyed voted a flat 
“no.” As with the preceding questions, 
the answer here is relevant to a firm’s 
individual situation. A factory without 
shortages and satisfied with the in- 
crease is apt to answer, as did one, 
“There will be more shoes but the 4% 
per cent has nothing to do with it.” A 
firm beset with difficulties responded, 
“It won’t result in anything compared 
to rising labor and material costs.” 
The OPA has maintained that the ceil- 
ing increase should give the trade con- 
siderably more than its peacetime 
profit and should generally ease cur- 
tent troubles. Shoemen don’t agree. 

DO YOUR 1946 PLANS CALL FOR 
EXPANSION OF ANY TYPE? Four 
of the companies surveyed are adding 
new lines or building new factories 
during the coming year. The remain- 
der plan to ride out the storm and wait 
for less turbulent seas, meanwhile at- 
tempting to rebuild stocks and better 
supply retailers. 

WHEN DO YOU EXPECT YOUR 
FIRM TO RESTORE AN “IN- 
STOCK” SERVICE? Responses to this 
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query, more than any other, point up 
the uncertain and unsettled future. 
Not unfrequently, laughter and a 
throwing up of hands greeted the 
questioner. Approximately half of the 
companies questioned do not maintain 
an in-stock service. Of those who do, 
only one, a play-shoe firm, expects to 
be re-stocked by late 1946. 

HAVE YOU ANY GENERAL COM- 
MENT RELATIVE TO PRESENT 
CONDITIONS OR TO THE FUTURE 
OF THE TRADE? Obviously a “catch- 
all,” the question was designed to cover 
anything missed by the others. In most 
instances answers duplicated previous 
remarks with continued references to 
labor and material] shortages and un- 
certainty for the future. The most pes- 
simistic response was, “We're going to 
have’ inflation regardless of what we 
do.” The representative of a large, 
nationally known firm sounded a hap- 
pier tone. “Never, in all my years in 
the business, have I seen so many peo- 
ple who want to open shoe stores,” he 
said, “The number is phenomenal. 
Some merchants have taken leases on 
stores before they have a stock. With 
so much confidence in the soundness of 
the trade, the future will bring a solu- 
tion to our difficulties.” 


Plastic Handbags in 
Same Category as Leather 


WASHINGTON.—Handbags made of a 
newly developed plastic will be placed 
in the same category as leather hand- 
bags and will be subject to the same 
highest price line limitations, the Office 
of Price Administration said recently. 

The new plastic is called “unsup- 
ported flexible thermo-plastic material.” 
Ordinarily it would be classified in the 
regulation with handbags made of 
other plastics and imitation leathers. 
The new material is proving to be a 
better substitute for leather, however, 
than any previously used synthetic and 
is more comparable to leather in cost. 
Consequently it is transferred from 
Category 8 to Category 4. 

The means that manufactur- 
ers will be able to produce handbags 
made of this plastic in price lines as 
high as are permitted for leather 
handbags. 


Hart Rejoins 
Johnston & Murphy 


Newark, N. J.—Lt. Comdr. N. Baird 
Hart, on active duty with the Navy for 
the past 38 months, was released re- 
cently and is now on terminal leave. 

He has joined his former firm, Johns- 
ton & Murphy, here, and will be at the 
New York office, 475 Fifth Avenue, for 
an indefinite period of time. 
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X-RAY SHOE FITTERS 











CORRECT REPLACEMENT PARTS 
for your present 
X-RAY MACHINE 
now available 
M. B. ADRIAN & SONS X-RAY CO 

2507 S$. Howell Milwaukee 


Ave., 7, Wis. 
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WOMEN'S GENUINE OAXACA 


Huarache 


Direct from Mexico 





* ANOTHER TOP VALUE BY VOLK - 


P.H. VOLK & CO., INC. 


2-4 Lombard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
else VOLK SHOE STORE SUPPLIES, INC. 
109 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 
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Wearwell Observes 25th Year 


New YorkK—Wearwell Shoe Com- 
pany is marking its twenty-fifth year 
in the manufacture of footwear and, in 
that connection, has issued a brief 





MEL THALHEIM 


statement of its history. The Wear- 
well Company was founded in 1920 by 
two brothers, Mel and Sid Thalheim, 
later assisted by their uncle, Henry 
Thalheim, for many years known and 
respected by the trade as “Uncle 
Henry.” The first home of the organ- 
ization was on the top floor of a build- 
ing located at 152 Duane Street. 





SID THALHEIM 


First specializing in infants’ shoes, 
Wearwell grew through the years by 
virtue of astute management and loyal 
service from its personnel, and grad- 
ually developed a line of children’s and 
misses’ teen age shoes. Using vary- 
ing designs and innovations in pattern, 
Mel Thalheim brought an artistic touch 
to teen age patterns. 

Today, the firm owns and occupies 
an entire building at 188 Duane Street, 
from which a sales force covers most 
of the country. 


New Vice-Presidents 
For U. S. Rubber 
New Yorx—Herbert E. Smith, pres- 
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MEN’S MOCCASINS 


CHOCOLATE BROWN UPPERS 
ORTHOPEDIC BROWN SOLES 





$1.50% 





IN. STOCK 
Men’s Sizes 6-12 $1.50% 
As above — Best Grade Luggage $2.10 
Write for folder 
CONJOR SHOE COMPANY 
co 


. 77-7972 


287 Broadway New York 7, N. ¥. 








ident of United States Rubber Com- 
pany, has announced the election of five 
new vice-presidents. They are: 

Ernest G. Brown, general manager of 
the Mechanical Goods, General Prod- 
ucts, and “Lastex” Yarn and Rubber 
Thread divisions; John P. Coe, general 
manager of the Naugatuck Chemical 
and Synthetic Rubber divisions; H. 
Gordon Smith, general manager of the 
Textile division; John W. McGovern, 
general manager of the Tire division; 
and Elmer H. White, general manager 
of the Footwear and Fuel Cell divisions. 

Each new vice-president will retain 
his title of general manager, and will 
continue his division managerial duties, 
Mr. Smith said. 





Robert Frederick Heads 
New York Shoe Travelers 


New York—Sixty members were 
present at the annual meeting of the 
Boot and Shoe Travelers Association of 
New York, held recently at the Hotel 
McAlpin. The treasurer’s report showed 
good progress and members voted to 
buy additional war bonds. 

The resumption of the association's 
annual dinner was discussed and it was 
voted that the president appoint a com- 
mittee to decide upon an opportune 
time. Sixteen new members were in- 
ducted. 

Newly elected officers of the associa- 
tion for 1946 are: President, Robert 
Frederick; first vice-president, William 
Burger; second vice-president, O. E. 
Hoskinson; treasurer and secretary, 
Charles Havranck; assistant secretary, 
Walter L. Mossbacher. New directors 
are William Bressler, William Monsees, 
N, J. McManus, Thomas England, 
George Burns, George Dupee, John 
Laycock and Joseph Perkins. 
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GIVEAWAYS! 
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seg SURE- 
| GOODWILL 
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FIRE 


BUILDER 


Write for our 
newest illus- 
trated catalog 
of souvenirs and 
advertising nov- 


elties 


and girls. 


ASK FOR CATALOG 25A 


every order. 


for boys Price, with your ad, 


576—4¢ 


288—4',¢ each 
Without ed, 288 imin.}—4c each 


Hose Catchers 


Try to catch the ring on the nose. 
Here is real play appeal and valve. 
Colorfully printed on sturdy 40 pt. 
cardboard. 11” long. Two styles to 


1000—3 %«¢ each 


Tekwood base spinning top, with red 
wood peg. Assorted colors, spirally 
imprinted. Same ilivsion as the bor- 
ber's pole. Disk is 44%" diameter with 
metal eyelet centerhole. Pegs and disks 
pocked separotely for shipping con- 
venience. Peg fits easily into center- 
hole. 

Price, with your ad, 1000—4c¢ each 
576—4 4c each 
288—4'¢ each 

Without od, 288 (min.)—4< each 


each 


THE Lederer INDUSTRIES, Inc. 39-45 WEST 19th STREET - NEW YORK 11. N.Y. 
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A. C. Lawrence Reports 


Sales of $34,948,839 


Peasopy, Mass.—Total sales of the 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Company, here, 
amounted to $34,948,839 for the fiscal 
year which ended October 27, it was re- 
ported recently: by Harold N. Good- 
speed,, president, in his annual report 
to shareholders, Sales volume for 1945 
was about the same as for 1944. 

Net earnings of the company were 
$849,730, equivalent to about 85 cents 
per share on the capital stock of the 
company, and 2.4 cents on each dollar 
of sales. The 1945 earnings were $254,- 
170 under 1944’s figure of $1,103,900. 

Since last August, the company has 
reconverted from producing wartime 
leathers to practically 100 per cent 
civilian requirements, Mr. Goodspeed 
reported. This has been accomplished 
without too much difficulty, he said. 

“Despite the larger quantities of 
civilian leathers being produced, we are 
unable to satisfy either the domestic or 
foreign demand,” Mr. Goodspeed point- 
ed out. “Fortunately, the kill of do- 
mestic cattle and heavy calves has in- 
creased, so that American tanners have 
Teasonable supplies of hides and kip- 
skins. Other types of raw material, 
such as calfskin, sheep and lambskins 
are in much shorter supply with rela- 
tively little likelihood of any marked 
improvement in the immediate future.” 
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Dudley S. Macdonald Honored 
On 25th Anniversary 


New York—Dudley S. Macdonald 
was honored late last month with a 





BD. $. MACDONALD 


testimonial luncheon marking his 25th 
year as manager of the Marbridge 
building at 47 West 34th Street. Over 
400 people, representing all the tenants 
in the building, filled the McAlpin 
Hotel ballroom to capacity. Special 


SInCce 279302 


guests included Carl Stern, Chief of 
OPA Shoe Division, New York; Ed- 
ward Atkins, executive secretary, Popu- 
lar Priced Shoe Retailers’ Association; 
William Parrott, managing director, 
Uptown Retailers’ Association; L. E. 
Langston, executive vice-president, Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers’ Association; Ev- 
erit B. Terhune, president, Boot AND 
SHoe Recorper; William A. Bressler, 
president, Shoe Club, Inc.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Macdonald, William Monsees, 
luncheon chairman; Robert Frederick, 
president, Boot and Shoe Travelers’ As- 
sociation of New York, Inc.; Benjamin 
Schwartz, toastmaster, president of 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Board of Trade 
of New York, Inc.; W. W. Stephenson, 
executive vice-president, National Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association; A. Bogutz, 
president, Guild of Better Shoe Manu- 
facturers; Sam Staff, president, Shoe 
Retailers’ League; T. R. Dash, Women’s 
Wear Daily; J. J. Moran, vice-presi- 
dent, Shoe and Leather Reporter; and 
Tony Rizzaio, Marbridge building boot- 
black. 

Mr. Macdonald left the construction 
business to become manager of the 
building in 1920. During his tenure, 
members of the shoe industry gradually 
occupied the majority of offices. 

Mrs. Macdonald was presented with 
a bouquet of roses and a pair of sil- 
ver candlesticks. Mr. Macdonald re- 
ceived a scroll containing the names of 
those present and a five-hundred dollar 
War Bond. 
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MEN'S LEATHER SANDALS 
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KANDEL SHOE CO. 


Men's and Boys’ Fine Shoes 
114 Reade Street New York 13, N. Y. 
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of Electrified Shearling 
Genuine leather sole, bound edge 
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SIZES: Women 4to 9% $1.85 
Misses ll to 2 1.40 
Children 54010 1.15 


SHOE SALES DISTRIBUTORS 


209 S$. State St. * Chicago 4, Ill. 














WORK SHOES 








STEEL TOE 
SAFETY SHOES 





Cuicaco, ILL.—How children’s pro- 
grams can be entertaining, educational, 
yet effective with an integrated com- 
mercial, was proved recently in an ex- 
periment by manufacturer, dealer and 
educators. 

“Tumblin Tim the Circus Acrobat,” 
newly-created animated trademark for 
Acrobat Shoes for children, made his 
television debut over Station WBKB in 
Chicago, sponsored by Marshall Field & 
Co. in cooperation with the Chicago 
Board of Education Radio Council. 

An animated “shoe tree,” hung with 
shoes for children instead of leaves, 
sang the commercial emphasizing the 
importance of exact fit. 

The program was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by classes of various grade levels 
and a group of teacher librarians. Tele- 


Shoe Company Sponsors Television Circus 










Little Patsy Sroka as “Flying Fie"; Fran Harris, director of television for Ruthrauf 
& Ryan, Inc., advertising agency; Burton Huffman, 
Shoe Co., Nashville, Tenn.; and Bobby Ellis as “Tumbliin’ Tim". 


general manager of Acrobat 


vision receiving sets were installed in 
Chicago public schools and in Field’s 
shoe department. Individual student 
reaction was recorded on Radio Council 
evaluation forms. 

Nine Chicago radio actors in special- 
ly designed circus costumes were fea- 
tured in the production. Joe Kelly of 
“National Barn Dance” and “Quiz Kid” 
fame cavorted as Pudgy Nose, the 
clown. Robert Ellis, one of Chicago's 
finest child actors, who has appeared on 
such programs. as “Authors’ Play- 
house,” “Ma Perkins,” “Bachelors 
Children” and “Guiding Light” played 
the title role of Tumblin’ Tim. Circus 
animals—Floppy Ears, the Elephant, 
and Peter Monk, the monkey—were 
created especially for television by 
marionette expert Bea Carrigan. 





Providing Window Service 
For Retailers 


New York—Murray Olsher, who has 
several years of experience behind him 
in trimming high grade shoe windows, 
is now conducting his own service, 
trimming and merchandising windows 
displaying footwear. Mr. Olsher was 
connected for some time with Florsheim 
Shoe Company in New York as a win- 
dow trimmer. He left that organiza- 
tion a year ago to start his own enter- 
prise. 

Believing that merchandising shoe 
windows, so that they will be selling 
windows, is even more important than 
merchandise display and window trim- 
ming, Mr. Olsher is building an organ- 
ization of specialists who will devote 
their efforts to providing retail shoe 
stores with a monthly window service. 
Attention is given to the importance of 
correct lasting of shoes so that they ap- 
pear to best advantage in the display, 











the use of accessories to add interest to 






the window, the use of rich fabrics so 
that the shoes will appear in a suitable 
setting. Three men are on his staff at 
the moment; it is expected that addi- 
tional specialists will be added. 


New Store Opened 


Gary, InpD.—A new women’s shoe 
store, Sax, Fine Footwear, opened at 
682 Broadway, here, recently. The store 
will feature footwear, handbags and ac- 
cessories for women. 








Correction 


In a news item in the December Ist 
issue of the RECORDER, it was stated 
erroneously that the Florsheim Shoe 
Store of 155 E. Flagler Street, Miami, 
had moved to $26 S. E. First Street. The 
Florsheim store was located previously 
at 2 West Flagler Street where it has 
been for the past 21 years; it is now 
at 326 S. E. First Street. The Cowen 
Shoe Store is still located at 155 E. 
Flagler Street. 
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37 West 20th Street 


SPIRAL THE PEDIGREED ARCH 


SCHUR-FIT SPIRAL ARCHES make friends of your 
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STOCK NO, 


300 
CEILING PRICE 
$4.50 
OUR PRICE 


$4.50 


Actual size 


Book of 1452 
markers will 
mark 726 pairs. 

















209 $. State St., Chicego, fil. 





HANDY PRICE STICKERS for 


100 to a perforated sheet; width 
to fit your typewriter 


Check, M.O., or C.0.0. 
BOOT & SHOE RECORDER-Merchants Service Dept. 


CARTONS 


12 sheets 
and per- 
to a book. 
1452 
Price Markers 
$2.00 


2 books: $3.50 











Allied Products Show 


New Yorx.—March looms large on 
the shoe fashion calendar for the new 
year. Planning for the Fall season, the 
first to be truly free from rationing 
and production restrictions since the 
war, will reach a peak in the middle 
of this month. It will be a month of 
top ranking importance for shoe man- 
ufacturers and retailers as they jour- 
ney to New York City following a 
three-year lapse. 

The attraction in Manhattan for 
March will be three-fold. Monday, the 
18th, will see the opening of the Style 
Conference, conducted by the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association, under the 
direction of Lee Langston, at the Hotel 
Commodore. The following day, Tues- 
day, the 19th, the Tanners’ Council of 
America will hold their Leather Open- 
ing for Fall, with a one-day showing of 
their official Fall colors, also at the 
Commodore. Preceding these two key 
events in the industry planning for 
the season ahead, will be the Allied 
Shoe Products and Style Exhibit, held 
for the first time at the Hotel New 
Yorker. 

The initial post-war showing, and 
the 12th semi-annual affair held by the 
allied trades group, will hit full stride 
on Sunday, March 17th, although some 
exhibits will be open on Saturday, the 
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Write Dept. 6L-1 for illustrated 
bulletin on Shoe and Slipper Felts. 


AMERICAN HAIR & FEL 


Merchandise Mart * 


Chicago 54, 





to Be Held in March 


16th. The show will continue Monday 
and Tuesday, and will close on Wednes- 
day, March 20th. 

Prior to the war these allied show- 
ings werd important in advance season 
planning. Many firms producing styles, 
fabrics, products, processes, accessories 
and ornaments found it advantageous 
to see buyers when they were actually 
buying during the allied shows. With 
restrictions a thing of the past and 
with many new products, born of war- 
time necessity, it is expected that the 
coming March show will be a most in- 
teresting event for shoe manufactur- 
ers, shoe retailers, and their buying 
and styling executives. New trends, 
ideas, processes will be seen on the spe- 
cial sample room floors, The grouping 
of these exhibits in the Hotel New 
Yorker will give visitors an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the lines with a mini- 
mum loss of time and effort. 

Firms planning to show their lines 
for the Fall season opening in New 
York will find the hotel-situation still 
a major problem despite the war’s end. 
Hotel space is at a premium, and the 
number of exhibit rooms will be limited 
for the March show. Reservations are 
now being accepted for exhibit space 
by C. R. Heyde, show manager. Firms 
who manufacture products other than 


leather may file space reservations by 
communicating with C. R. Heyde, c/o 
Allied Show, 5611 Whitby Avenue, 
Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


To Hold Showing 


In February 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — The North- 
western National Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation is holding a showing at the St. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. on Feb- 
ruary 2, 3 and 4. It has been the policy 
of the association to hold only two 
shows per year, but with many lines 
selling on a 60 to 90-day basis, it was 
decided to hold this additional showing. 
After this event, the association will 
return to its two shows a year policy. 

The next regular showing of the as- 
sociation will be at the St. Paul Hotel 
on April 27, 28, 29 and 30. 


Appoint Advertising Agency 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. — International 
Footwear Company, Inc., manufactur- 
ers of indoor footwear, has appointed 
Dorland International -Pettingell & 
Fenton, Inc. as advertising counsel. Ir- 
win S. Richland is the account execu- 
tive. The 1946 program will include 
consumer advertising, trade advertis- 
ing and dealer material. 
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PILOT 


Shoe Co. 
WILL BE AT THE 


M.A.S.R.A. SHOW 


at the 
Hotel Philadelphian 
January 13-15th 


* 


MR. CHAS. H. BROWN 
MR. HOWARD E. COLLIFLOWER 
in attendance 
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70th Year Begins 
For G. Levor 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y.—An erstwhile 
sales clerk in an Illinois hardware and 
leather store, a sixth son of a tanner, 
had just taken oath to the highest office 
in America, following his triumphs in 
the War between the States. The na- 
tion anticipated the thrills of viewing 
modern inventions and scientific dis- 
coveries at the great Centennial Ex- 
position at Philadelphia. Nobody but 
himself was interested in some base- 
ment experiments with tanning for- 
mulae which were being conducted by 
a young clothing merchant of Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. 

If Gustav Levor’s tanning business 
in 1876 was a mere infant, most of the 
shoe and leather enterprises of the 
time were just adolescent. The period 
essentially was the beginning of Amer- 
ican industrialism. Shoe production 
and sales were aided by recent intro- 
duction of McKay machines which en- 
abled consumers to buy shoes for less 
money. Levor’s leather was readily ac- 
cepted. : 

As production needs outgrew one 
plant and then another in the first 
decade, the business acquired what was 
then a representative tannery, especial- 
ly constructed on the present site of 
one of the Levor tanneries from which 
the shoe and glove trades received vol- 
ume deliveries for those times. Today, 
the busines of G. Levor & Co., Inc., 
comprises several tanneries. 

To most shoe retailers and to all 
manufacturers of women’s shoes, the 
name Levor is synonymous with white 
leathers. 

White leathers, as we now know 
them, actually date from 1914, Prior 
to that time, white shoes principally 
were made of fabrics. Levor changed 
the situation by developing a fine tan- 
nage of white leathers — deerskin, 
sheep, kidskin and cabretta. 

Now entering its 70th operating 
year, the company is fortunate to have 
veteran experience and skill at the con- 
trols. Samuel Rothschild, president 
and son-in-law of the founder, has been 
with the organization since the turn 
of the century, and makes the tannery 
his headquarters. Frank H. Miller, 
treasurer, again officiates at 100 Gold 
Street, New York, having returned re- 
cently to his duties after a protracted 
leave of absence during the war while 
he served as Chief of the Leather Sec- 
tion, Office of Civilian Requirements in 
Washington. Siegfried Cohen has been 
in charge of sales for many years. G. 
Alan Rothschild, grandson of the foun- 
der, is the executive tanning head and 
also served on special war commissions, 
in this country and abroad. 

Affiliates of Levor are Tan-Art Co., 
Inc., and Framglo, Inc., respectively 
suede kid and glove leather tanneries 
at Gloversville. 
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FOOT APPLIANCES _ 
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HAMMER-TOE PADS 
your CUSTOMERS | WILL BE 


nELieves, ‘Hoe “onsnee RE 
ON MMER-TOES 


TRY A DOZEN — ONLY $1.75 
GROSS $18.00 — SAM 15 


For other Poot Aids, write on bust- 
meses Stationery for our Cataleg. 


A. L. SCHENK ORTHOPEDIC LABS. 
1024R West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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CHILDREN'S SHOES 


~~ —- 


POLONER Presents PEDICROSS 
ae Seren's Mess 
$415 


ou mate PEDICROSS LINE at the 
MASRLA. Show , Philadelphia, Janvary 13-15 


POLONER SHOE CO. 


156 Duane Street New York 13, WN. Y. 








CPSLA Elects New Officers 


HAGERSTOWN, Mp.—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Central 
Pennsylvania Shoe and Leather Asso 
ciation, held recently at the Penn Har- 
ris Hotel, Harrisburg, the following of- 
ficers were elected for the coming year: . 

President, L. E. Beaudin, L. E. 
Beaudin Shoe Company, Hagerstown, 
Md.; second vice-president, W. L. 
Altenderfer, G. R. Kinney Company, 
Carlisle, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, O. W. 
Dellinger, Hagerstown, Md.; assistant 
secretary, John M. Miller, Hagerstown 
Shoe and Legging Co., Hagerstown, 
Md. 

In addition to the officers, the follow- 
ing will serve as directors during the 
coming year; Norman Badorf, Ray F. 
Bender, T. F. Carfagno, Charles H. 
Coulson, S. Milo Herr, L. V. Hershey, 
Galen B. Horner, H. E. Hungier, W. E. 
Kreider, G. D. Gerberich, A. C. Mudge, 
H. E. Snayberger and R. L. Stiles, Sr. 

The membership is now approximate 
ly 485 from the tanning, shoe manufac- 
turing and allied industries. 

Grant D. Gerberich, the retiring 
president, thanked the officers who 
served with him, and the committee 
workers for their excellent cooperation 
and help during the year. 
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tor little AMERICANS” 


Advanced 





Perfection 
skilled workmen. All leather, super dura- 
ble, nylon-sewed. Handmade throughout 


Aecre-ballet Sandals 
Sueded gleve clk in fawn, black, white . 
Style number (1) 


in dance shoes. Product of 


Glessic Ballet Pumps. Smooth kidskin, black or white, 
Aere-ballet practice pump 
Style number (6) 


Turn gleve intermediate pump 
Style number (7) 


full sole ballet 
Style mumber (11) 


Siser—6 te 15, 1 te 9 


PRIMA 





Giant Display Sold Christmas Slippers 


Wemen clustered around the floor display of slippers in choosing wanted styles. 


Derroit, MicH.—In spite of slow de- 
liveries, Fyfe’s, “America’s Largest 
Shoe Store,” came up with a giant dis- 
play of indoor footwear for the Christ- 
mas trade and met with excellent re- 
sponse from the public. 


January |, 1946 


With a stock of several thousand 
pairs in a price range of $1.70 to $6.40 
in sizes 3% to 9, Fyfe’s was well pre- 
pared for the volume of sales it now 
handled. 

One of the new styles that went over 


well was the Russian bootie. Another 
very popular number was a shearling 
scuff. Another style in beth print and 
corduroy also proved a good seller. 

The well-assorted style range in- 
cluded other popular numbers such as 
the pony skin, genuine white rabbit 
scuffs, loafer moccasins with spring 
heel, and full platform wedgies. 

Promotion was built around adver- 
tising in the local dailies and promi- 
nent displays in four of the store’s 
main show windows, either in isolated 
showings or in combination with street 
wear shoes. Mass table exhibits in the 
downstairs budget store where the 
footwear was on sale also proved at- 
tention-getting. 

Although the market was tight, 
Frank D. Hardy, buyer, laid his plans 
last April when he made most of his 
purchases for the current season. With 
a dollar volume quota to meet for his 
department and with leather short, he 
turned to indoor footwear to fill the 
gap. 

Mr. Hardy also laid his campaign on 
the growth of indoor footwear out of 
the bedroom-slipper class into a style 
group of its own. In both sales and 
advertising approach the idea of scien- 
tific slippers has been played up to go 
with certain types of lounging cos- 
tumes or for more sturdy housewear. 
Improvements in manufacture to give 
greater comfort were also brought out. 
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RUBBER SPONGES 











SUEDE SHOE CLEANERS 
RUBBER ae. black only, geod for all 
LYONS & COMPANY 


120 Duane St., New York 7, N. Y. 
QUALITY SHOE STORE SUPPLIES SINCE 1900 
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SANDALS 
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fe TEX-MADE SANDAL CO. 


HOUSTON 9, TEX. 
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WESTERN BOOTS 
GENUINE GOODYEAR WELTS 


$6°5 
¢ SOLID COLOR 
e ALL BLACK or 
° ALL BROWN 


Solid Leather Soles 
Fancy Stitching 















Jefferson Bender 
With Bristol Fabries 


Boston, Mass.—Max P. Lash, presi- 
dent of Bristol Fabrics, Inc., has an- 
nounced to the trade that Jefferson 
Bender has joined the Bristol organiza- 





JEFFERSON BENDER 


tion. Mr. Bender, prior to his asso- 
ciation with Bristol, was connected 
with Allied Kid Company for the past 
twelve years in charge of sales for 
their New Castle and Sterling Divi- 
sions in the New England territory. 

Prior to his affiliation with Allied 
Kid Company “Jeff” was head of the 
Jefferson Import Company, which for 
thirteen years had offices in the Mar- 
bridge Building, New York, specializ- 
ing in fine shoe materials, leathers, and 
reptiles. During this period he was re- 
sponsible for the creation of style ma- 
or less as staples. 

Mr. Bender joins Bristol Fabrics, 
Inc. in the capacity of sales manager 
and will spend his time in styling and 
developing unusual materials as con- 
ditions warrant. As soon as the Euro- 
pean economic situation clarifies, it is 
Bristol’s intention to create an import 
department along the lines previously 
developed by Mr. Bender. 


About Shoe People 


Irving E. Streem, buyer of women’s 
shoes at the May Company Cleveland 
store, has been promoted to buyer of all 
men’s, women’s, and children’s shoes in 
the downstairs store. In this position, 
he succeeds Norman Marcus who has 
been buyer of the downstairs store for 
12 years. Mr. Marcus has resigned to 
take up new duties as buyer and mer- 
chandiser of shoes for the Erlanger 
Dry Goods chain with home store at 
Conton, Ohio. 

Mr. Streem has been with the May 
Company for 19 years, and prior to 
that he was buyer of men’s shoes at 
the Bailey Company, Cleveland. 


James R. Brodie, assistant to the 
president of the Leavitt Co., Manches- 








ter, N. H., has been named vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation. He will con- 
tinue his present duties as store man- 


ager. 

Before joining The Leavitt Co. in 
1942, he had held various executive 
positions with James McCreery & Co. 
and Franklin Simon & Co. in New York. 
He began his business career with the 
Albert Steiger Co. in Hartford, Conn. 


Huntley N. Spaulding, head of the 
Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc., Rochester, 
N. H., and former governor of New 
Hampshire, has been vacationing at 
Pinehurst, N. C. 

. 7 * 


Lieutenant Norman H. Rosenfeld, who 
has just returned from Germany, ex- 
pects his discharge after terminal leave 
in January. He will join his father, 
Harry Rosenfeld, proprietor of Sibley’s 
downtown men’s shoe store in Detroit, 
upon his discharge. He was briefly as- 
sociated with the business before going 
into the Army. 

* +. 

Robert K. Pitman, a recently dis- 
charged Army Air Forces lieutenant 
who saw two years’ service in Italy, 
has become associated with his father, 
Charles J. Pitman, in the Pitman 
Hosiery Co., Laconia, N. H. 

+ * * 


Otto A. Fischer, who has been in 
the shoe business in Lawrence, Kans., 
for sixty-five years, has sold his store 
and plans to retire. The shoe store is 
one of the oldest continuous businesses 
in Lawrence. 

The new owners are Sam Raffelock, 
Lawrence, and Max Gordon, of Kansas 
City. Leo Agranoff, World War II 
veteran, is manager. 

oe - > 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bilstein have 
resumed the business of Jimmie’s Shoe 
Shop at their new location in Golden, 
Colo. The shop had been closed for a 
week during moving operations. 

* ¢ # 


Abram G. Stromberg, senior sales- 
man of the Scranton Dry Goods Co. 
shoe departments, Scranton, Pa., was 
recently honored by his fellow em- 
ployes at a dinner marking his 24 years 
of service with the store. Mr. Strom- 
berg has retired. A native of Balti- 
more, Md., Mr. Stromberg was a shoe 
manufacturer in New York City before 
coming to Scranton 30 years ago. 

7 7 * 

Major Morton Hack has returned to 
his home in Detroit, and expects to re- 
ceive his discharge shortly. He will re- 
turn to the Hack Shoe Company, shar- 
ing active management of the business 
with his brother, Leonard, while his 
father, Nathan Hack, will take an ex- 
tended leave of absence because of his 
health. 

* * 7. 


Lieutenant Commander G. 8. Goodell, 
general manager of R. H. Fyfe and 
Company, Detroit, has been given his 
release from the Navy, and is resuming 
active duty with the company. He was 
in the Navy for four years. 
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BE BE BOND CEMENTS for Folding— 
“built” to run in the GPC Cementing Machine 
Model C. Each number lays an even ribbon of 
cement on the folding margins of uppers. 


#7780 — Strongest bond and longest tack 
period of any Folding cement we have yet 
developed — dries fast— folds nicely as soon as 
film is dry. 


#7783 — Adequate bond for use under 
average shoe factory conditions—fast drying 
tima—overnight tack——good rub off. 


“ulation 
ments 


A STRIDE FORWARD inthe develop- 
ment of synthetic cements of the Latex type 
measured in terms of: — 


STRONGER BOND 
LONGER TACK PERIOD 
FASTER RATE OF DRY 
The performance of BE BE BOND CEMENTS 


is maintained through constant laboratory 
controi. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 











aniiad 

of Slippers, Play Shoes and Casuals 
for Men, Women and Children are 
open for prominent Salesmen for Na- 
tionally Advertised Line with estab- 
lished trade, to call on better types 

of retail stores. 

Men with following, who understand 
specific promotions have possibilities 


of earning big money. We are not in- 
terested in sideline salesmen. The 


following territories are open: 
Ohio, Montana, 
Pennsylvania, Idaho, 
Delaware, Wyoming, 
Maryland. Colorado 
Texas and Utah. 
Louisiana. Washington 
Ka and Oregon. 
Missouri, New York and 
Okishoma, New Jersey. 
Arkansas California. 

Send full details as to ex, 

Address 866, care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 

100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











SLRERA 90. Gor Oe ay pet ae Se 


rin oy eet | Wadine. 
— >. soatatng ft TACKSON. 1334 


Beechview 3 Pittsburgh 16, Pennsylvania. 





MEN WANTED for Side line of In- 





Leather. We have good following in 
these States. 
Address $74, on care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 


L___100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





SALESMEN WANTED 











SALESMEN WANTED 


For one of the Largest Shoe F. actories, 
manufacturing Casuals and Slippers in 
California process, for the States of 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Nebraska. State in 
handwriting territorits covered, past 
experience and present lines carried, 
references, age, family status, present 
residence and recent photo. Only ex- 
perienced men should apply. Outstand- 
ing opportunity. 
Address 856, care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











LEADING SHOE DISTRIBUTOR of Wo 
men’s $5.00 and $6.00 N ies 
territories for live wire salesman with establi 
ing. Address #863, care Boot & Shoe 
regs 100 East 42nd Street, New York 





WANTED: THREE EXPERIENCED 
SALESMEN to represent general Line 
House in New York City, og’ Jersey and 
Maryland, and Washington, D. C. All com- 
pm held in strictest confidence. Give 

Past experience in first letter. Drawing account. 
Address #869, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





To CARRY OUR LINE OF BAny SOFT 
bot. = gs as side line. All 
Y LEE a Come 

PANY. “3a24 0 Olive 4 St. Louis, M: 





SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 


lnm ong: SALESMEN WTD to 

popular price Ladies’, 

Men's, ¢ Children Sandals and Casuals. Also a 

line of House Slippers. Territories : New 

York State, a gow . Towa, 

Missouri Commission 

basis. Give full Getaile Addee #862, care 

Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y¥. 








SHOE DEPT. WANTED 






























HELP WANTED 











2 QUALIFIED FOREMEN 
CAN LOCATE HAPPILY 
AND es 


a leading manufacturer jemes’s 
Mga e 


ine Welt Shoes—located in 
West. This organization has 
need for 
A STOCK FITTING ROOM 
FOREMAN. 


A FINISHING ROOM FOREMAN. 


What the company gives is an excellent 
starting salary, an exceedingly bright fu- 
ture, and positions satisfying, ee 
Ss C4 will mainte 








FACTORY PRODUCTION MAN 


Are you capable of setting up a complete 
department for the manufacture of 
Leather Baby Pre-Welt and Intermedi- 
ate Shoes? A nationally known manu- 
facturer of Woolen Fabric Cradle Shoes 
is growing and needs a production man 
who, on his own, can set up, operate, 
and train people in the making of 
Leather Shoes. We have grown—you 
can grow with us. All details in first 
letter. , 

HAHN SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPAKY 





543 North S5th Street, Philadelphic, Pe. 

















EAeeeaacee STITCHING ROOM FORE 
Wona's Slip Lasted Shoes. Excellent be 
tunity for right man. State age, ex 

salary desired, etc.. in first application. ‘Address 
#860, care Boot & Shoe + 100 East 
42nd Street. New York 17, N. Y. 


for factory in California making 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


boxed in classified advertisements is $7.00 an inch with @ maximum ef 48 words per inch. 
Advertisements for this page must be in our New York Office 10 deys preceding publication date. = 


headings. eee rate le $1.80 
dded for this and charged 
word) at word rate. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


BUSINESS 0 CPRORSURIEE: fe. 
fe Beck Eat cud Mase Flees. Opportunity 


$10.00. M. E WATSON. Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


ATTENTION MANUFACTURERS! 


Plans are being made to establish 
Wholesale Shoe House in one of the 
largest Cities of the Southwest. 


Address 858, care BOOT & SHOE RECCRDER 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 











STOCK DISPOSAL 
RUBBER FACTORY SURPLUS 


10,000 Rubber Siabs for Cutting Boot and 
Shoe Heels and Soles—Black, Brown, 34 x 34" 
available manufacturers, finders, exporters. 


Address 870, care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











’ STAPLES 


for use In uae Wile Be, 8 2 Seneans Stapling 
M 6 -preet. 
- $1.85 


WINDOW ART DISPLAY COMPANY 
1324 Washington Avenue, St. Louls, Mo. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 











RUBBER FACTORY 


Present operating, well equipped New 
Jersey Rubber Factory interested ar- 
rangement with manufacturer, large 
distributor, for volume production your 
molded articles, parts. 
Address 673, care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








SELL YOUR SURTEES STOCES 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
established 1915 
We buy surplus or complete stocks of shoes from 


retailers, and manufacturers. 
Visit eer new worebeuses 


WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 
CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
120 N. 4th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phene Lembard 20623 











LINE WANTED 


PULAR PRICED SHOES FOR MEN 
ND BOYS wanted for City in Wisconsin. 
ve 








to open in 
New Eesint LORD SHOE Se A 
Main Street. Danielson, Connecti 











BARIS BUYS 


Quality Sheese for Men, 
Wemen and Children 


FOR CASH. 
BARIS SHOE CO.., Inc. 
Worth 


2-5168-1 
79-81 Reade St., New York 7, M. Y. 











1215 Washington Avenue—St. Louis, Me. 


TOP PRICES FOR YOUR SURPLUS BETTER GRADE SHOES 


Convert inte cash—any quantity 
YOUR NAME PROTECTED ... WRITE — WIRE OR PHONE 
RELIABLE SPECIALISTS IN FINE SHOES FOR 15 YEARS 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 























POSITIONS WANTED 


oes OR LEATHER: Have you 
Wholesale place 








SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN Age 34, and 
looking for good future with large 
thoe or cuseuieanes. Have traveled 
five years for world’s largest shoe 
covering N 








F chien SHOE Sad od WANTED in a 
Must be 100% location and 


209 South State Street, Chicago 4, Til. 


SELL YOUR JOB LOTS 
SAM CAMITTA & SONS 


95 Reade St., New York 13, N. Y. 
FOREMOST SHOE BUYERS SINCE 1906 
COrtiandt 7-€878-9 














S Woe FACTORY WANTED: Established 
Pony s Shoe Manuf second 





see ——y WINDOW FIXTURES, 

Address #858, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder. 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


SHOE CHAIN, UP TO 12 Users WANTED 
ae MIDDLEWEST. CASH. Write: J. 
Kramar, 206 N. Elmhurst Roa 

Heights, Til. 


S295 STORES WANTED within i =» 
of Chicago—Cash deal at 

dress #865, care Boot ° ss 
So. State Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


EXPERIEN CED SHOEMAN WANTS TO 
ot STORE, New York or New 


Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

















WE BUY 

SURPLUS AND COMPLETE STOCKS 
or enrenn olamn anaes 

FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 


YOUR NAMB AND BRAND 
PROTECTED 


‘IRVIN RUBIN, INC. 
“The House of Jobe” 
69 READE STREET 


New York City 
Phone BARCLAY 17-7887 








WE BUY 


SHOE STORES 


FOR CASH 
BARSH & CEASAR 


ce MARic? 








BETTER GRADE FAMILY 
OR LADIES’ SHOE STORE 


or Conmecticut. 
volume, 


and rent. 


BOOT AND SHOE RE- 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


























WANTED TO PURCHASE 


MERCHANTS NEEDS 


MERCHANTS NEEDS | 


— 








MANUFACTURER OF 
SHEARLING ITEMS 
Interested in small, going 
Tonnery capable of tanning Shearlin 

with full details to: BS- 
113 West 42nd Street, New York. 

















Sees Increased Supply 
Of Heavy Leather 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42] 


hides are accumulating in tanners’ 
hands and there seems to be no way to 
avoid the export of hides that would 
not expose us to the dangers of infla- 
tion and make us vulnerable to even 
greater foreign demands. During 1945 
the export of foreign hides to the U. S. 
and Europe dropped to six million from 
the pre-war average of fifteen to 
twenty million. At present the continu- 
ance of Combined Raw Materials Board 
controls and the maintenance of the 
3% to 1 ratio between the U. S. and 
U. K. appears to be to the advantage of 
shoe manufacturers. 


GOATSKINS. Thirty to thirty-three 
million skins per year are about all 
that can be expected for the present. 
Normal prewar consumption was 41 
million skins per year. Thus, goatskins 
will continue scarce for an indefinite 
period, but the outlook is immeasurably 
brighter than last Summer when pur- 
chases for several months running 
coowes to a million and a quarter 

ins. 


SHEEPSKINS. The sheepskin situ- 
ation is considerably less favorable 
than either that of cattlehides or goat- 
skins, due, primarily, to a lack of effec- 
tive price control, particularly on for- 
eign skins. Domestic supplies are 
slightly higher than normal and foreign 
supplies have held up surprisingly 
well. The principal difficulty is that 
there is no way of enforcing OPA ceil- 
ings in foreign markets now that im- 
ported skins are no longer subject to 
allocation and import control. Various 
U. S. es concerned have advo- 
cated that CRMB reinstate controls on 
imported pickled skins. To put in an 
ineffective and unworkable control on 
sheepskins might discredit the whole 
CRMB hide and skin control program. 
At the same time, it must be recognized 
that continued CRMB control of cattle- 
hides and goatskins might also be 
jeopardized by the development of a 
runaway market and an international 
seramble for pickled skins. Opposition 
to control mounts sharply when infe- 
rior, uncontrolled merchandise skyrock- 
ets in price. 


Powy Cup 





Will be available for shipment in 
April, 1946. Order now for early 


delivery. 
M. D. POLLINGER CO. 


Chicago Travelers Elect 
Officers and Directors 


Cuicaco—The annual election of the 
Chicago Shoe Travelers Association, 
held Friday, December 21, 1945, re- 
sulted in the selection of the following: 
W. L. Drummond, president (reelect- 
ed); George Slater, vice president; 
Gene Bailey, secretary-treasurer (re- 
elected). 

In place of three as heretofore, the 
following six were elected to the Board 
of Directors: Julian Chapman, Stanley 
Hultgren, Mortimer Marks, Norman N. 
Souther, Ed Walsh, Ralph Wolpe. 

The Association is in excellent finan- 
cial shape, carrying a balance of over 
$2,000. Club headquarters will con- 
tinue to be in the Morrison Hotel. 

At the luncheon, Major Mortimer 
Marks, of the Marines, was honored. 
He was serving on the island of 
Guam when it was attacked by the 
Japs, in 1941, having been called to 
active duty from the reserve. He was 
taken prisoner when Guam was cap- 
tured and experienced many priva- 
tions and severe hardships. Also at 
the head table was Lt. Col. J. G. 
Llewellyn, -of the Quartermaster 
Corps; Air Corps Capt. MacLane 
Russell who served in the Burma 
area; also Clyde Arthur of the Army 
Air Corps, and Gilbert Morrissey and 
Joe Slater, these two from the Navy. 

Lt. Col. Liewellyn, who was in 
charge of the Shoe Depot at Rheims, 
told of his interesting experiences in 
Europe when he received an urgent 
call for 150,000 pairs of shoes for re- 
equipping General Patton’s men fol- 
lowing his rush through France at 
the time of the battle of the Bulge. 

The other servicemen at the speak- 
ers’ table included Clyde Arthur of the 
Army Air Corps and two Navy men, 
Gilbert Morrissey and Joe Slater. An- 
other guest of honor was William J. 
Ahern, of Coast Shoe Reporter. 

The association is making extensive 
plans for 1946 activities. 

















NEW BRANNOCK 


Scientific heel-to-ball, heel-to-toe 
and width measurements instantly 
made with the new and better 
BRANNOCK DEVICE. Univer- 
sally used, in majority of American 
shoe stores,—by Army and Navy 
shoe fitters—and in global service. 


Adult Model for men and 
women $15.00 


junior Model for children $12.50 


Available at special cooperative 
price if ordered through certain 
shoe manufacturers — for this list 
and full details write te ..... 








THE BRANNOCK DEVICE CO 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
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—here's how to get 


More Business! 
E Vincent Edwards idea Clipping 
satisfied users. 





Service has over 2,000 
Each order filled according to what 
ee wholesalers usually request 
Hh ads; monufacturers usually 
want ads of competitive brands. 
You will find that o newspaper 
ad clippings Is the qui least ex- 


Oe ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeee ra 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 
World’s Largest Advertising Service Organization 
342 Medison Ave., New York City 
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